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‘PREFACE 


This book contains the text of a course 
of three lectures delivered under the auspices 
of the University of Mysore. Lecture One 
gives an outline of the metaphysical position 
of Advaita Vedanta, whichis that Brahman 
is the only Reality and that all diversity is 
appearance based on ignorance of this 
Reality. To know that such is the truth is 
not, however, the purpose of Advaita. 
Intellectual conviction must lead on to an 
actualization of knowledge in direct experi- 
ence. This alone’ constitutes liberation. 
Hence Lectures Two and Three pass on to 
describe The Way to the realization of Braman 
and The Goal of realization, respectively. 
Thus the three lectures are intended to give 
an insight into the nature of Advaita as 
Philosophy and Experience. 

I thank DrK.L.Shrimali, the then 
Vice-Chancellor, and the authorities of the 


Vi 


University of Mysore for inviting me to 
deliver these lectures. I am indebted to the 
Director of ‘Prasaranga’, the University’s 
publications department, for sgh oa to 
publish these lectures. 


University Centenary Building 
Madras, July 1, 1970 T. M. P. Mahadevar 
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Lecture One 
“REALITY 


Advaita is non-dual-ism. Reality, 
according to its insight, is non-dual, not-two. 
Advaita does not profess to formulate con- 
ceptually what Reality is. It is not, therefore, 
a system of thought, an -ism: It is not 
a school among schools of philosophy. It 
does not reject any view of Reality; it only 
seeks to transcend all views, since these are 
by their very nature restricted, limited, and 
circumscribed. The pluralisms, theistic) or 
otherwise, imagine that they are opposed to 
Advaita. But Advaita is not opposed to any 
of the partial views of Reality. » An illustri- 
ous predecessor of Sankara, Gaudapada, 
makes this clear when he says: 

*‘ The dualists (i.e..pluralists) ‘are. con- 
clusively firm in regard to the status of their 
respective opinions. They are in conflict 
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with one another. But, Advaita is in no 
conflict with them. 

** Advaita, verily, is the supreme truth; 
dvaita is a variant thereof. For the dualists, 
there is duality either way (i.e. both in the 
Absolute and in the phenomenal manifold). 
With that (duality) this (non-duality) is not 
in conflict,’’. ! 

Commenting on these verses of Gauda- 
pada, Sankara observes : 

**Since the philosophy of the non-dual 
Self has been established through scripture 
and reasoning, it is the true philosophy ; 
since the rest are external thereto, they ‘are 
non-true philosophies. Also, the philosophy 
of the dualists is non-true because’ it gives 
room for defects such as attachment and 
aversion. How? The‘dualists who follow the 
philosophies of Kapila. (Sankhya), Kanada 
(Vaisesika), Buddha (Buddhism),  Arhata 
(Jainism), etc., hold firmly to their. respective 
convictions thus *The supreme truth is thus 
and thus alone, not otherwise’; therefore, 
they become -attached to: their own schools 
and hate the others which they consider to be 


Mandiukya-karika, iii, 17-18. 
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opposed to them; thus they Nard, badiiwied) 


with attachment and aversion, aad. are. im 


mutual conflict,on account of their respective 


convictions. With those mutually conflicting 
philosophies, our view of the oneness of Self 
which is in accordance with the teachings of 
the, Veda is not in conflict because it is not 
exclusive of any. of those schools, even as 
- one’s own hands and feet are not in conflict 
(with oneself). ”’ 

‘* Non-duality is the supreme truth ;_ this 
being so, duality, i.e. plurality, is a: variant 
of that non-duality, viz. its effect; for there 
are the, scriptural texts ‘One only, without 
a second,’ ‘It brought forth light,’ etc. ; and 
also for the reason that in yogic trance, swoon, 


or sleep, where one’s mind does not function, 


that (duality) is non-existent. Therefore, 
duality is said to be. a variant of that (non- 
duality). To the dualists, however, both in 
the, absolute sense. and in the non-absolute 
sense, there is only duality. If for them, who 
are deluded, there is perception of duality, 
for us who are not deluded there is the 
perception of non-duality. Thus, for this 
reason, Our-view is not in conflict with their 
views..... 


4. 
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“As one who is mounted on a spirited 
elephant does not drive it against a lunatic 
who stands on the ground and shouts, ‘ Drive 
your elephant against me who also am seated 
on an elephant,’ because he (the former) 
has no notion of opposition, even so (is the 
case with thenon-dualist). Thus, in truth, the 
knower of Brahman is the very self of the 
dualists. For this reason, our view is not in 
conflict with theirs.” ! 7 

It is a basic insight of Advaita, whereupon 
all other insights follow, that the plenary 
truth is not in conflict with the partial pers- 
pectives. While the pluralistic world-views 
are in conflict with one another, Advaita is 
not opposed to any of them. It recognizes 
that there is truth in each of them, but only 
that truth is not the whole. Hostility arises 
out of partial vision. Whenthe whole truth 
is known, there could be no hostility. ” 

The roots of the Advaita insight into 
the nature of Reality as the Whole, as the 


1See T.M.P. Mahadevn, Readings from Sankara 
(Part Two) (Ganesh & Co. Madras, 1961), pp. 86-89. 

2 See T. M. P. Mahadevan, Gaudapada: A Study 
in Early Advaita (University of Madras, 3rd Edn. 1960), 
p. 247, 
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nondual. Spirit, are. to .be traced tothe 
Vedic mantras and’ the, teachings of the 
Upanisads. 

In some hymns of the Rg-veda Reality is 
referred to in the neuter gender, and its non- 
duality is taught. Even where the masculine 
gender is employed, it is clear that. no anthro- 
pomorphism is meant. The. Purusasiikta gives 
a description: of the Purusa who is immanent 
as well as transcendent :.,‘‘;Thousand-headed 
was Purusa, thousand-eyed, thousand-footed. 
He having covered the earth on.all sides, 
extended beyond it the length of ten fingers. 
Purusa is this all,—all that has been and’that 
willbe. And he is the lord of immortality, 
which he grows beyond. through food. Such is. 
his greatness, and more than that is Purusa..A 
fourth of. himris-all beings, three-fourths of. 
him are: what is immortal in Heaven.” + In 
one striking verse the gods are characterized 
as but different names for one and the same 
reality. 

‘They call him Indra, Mitra, -Varuna, 

Agni and he is heavenly nobly-winged 

- Garutman: To what is one, sages 


1X. 90. 1-3 ; Macdonell, Vedic Reader. pp. 195-97.. 
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give many’ a title ; they call it Agniy 
Yama, Matarisvan.’ ' 

It is significant that, in the scoue half 
of this verse, the one reality is called» It,’ 
neither male nor female. The well-known Ndsa- 
_ diyahymn which has been praised as'contain- 
ing ‘the flower of Indian thought’ speaks of 
the one that was’ calm and ‘self-sustained 
before creation. (In this*»hymn may be. dis- 
cerned the quintessence of non-dualism, All 
things ate traced to one principle. Opposites 
like being and non-being, life and ‘death, 
night and day, are shown to be the self-unfold- 
ment of this One. How from the distinctionless \ 
principle which is‘ neither aught nor nought’ 
the world of opposites and distinctions arose 
no onecan tell. ‘ That one’ (tad ekam) which 
the hymn does “not name is the ground! of the: 
universe. Because it is devoid of differences, 
it is referred ‘to asa void. It-is Sanya as it 
were. The world-process is an appearance 
in and of it. How the one appears asthe 
many is a mystery. Thus we'may? note in 
the Ndsadiya’ hymn the. foundations of 
Advaita—the ‘doctrine that ultimate ‘reality 


'T. 164. 46; Griffith, Hymns the of Rg-veda, Vol. I, 
pu2ge: 
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is one and that the world i is an appearance, a 
result of mdayd. 

The Advaita that is incipient in the Vedic 
hymns becomes pronounced in the Upanisads. 
In fact, itis the Upanisads that constitute 
Vedanta. Asa typical instance of the Upani- 
sadic teaching about the non-dual Reality, 1: 
may here refer to the discourses of Yajia- 
valkya recorded in the Brhaddranyaka Upa- 
nisad. A scholar without par, skilled in the»: 
art of philosophical debate; Yajfiavalkya had 
as his patron and pupil King Janaka. One of 
his two wives, Maitreyi, was a meet companion 
of this master of metaphysics; and she is 
responsible for eliciting from her lord some 
rare passages declaring the nature of the Self... 

In II, iv, is recorded Yajfiavalkya’s: teach- 
ing to Maitreyi. At the end of a full and rich 
life as ahouse-holder the great philosopher 
informed” his younger wife Maitreyi that he 
had decided to renounce the world and that he 
wished to partition his properties between 


her and Katyayani.. Maitreyi was not sorry >> 


for her husband’s: decision to renounce; 
but only she did’ not relish the idea -of 
enjoying his. wealth after him: « Of what 


use fis: owealth to one who «seeks \. :real .} 
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happiness? She asked Yajhavalkya ; “‘ Sir, if 
this entire earth filled with wealth were 
mine, would I become immortal by that?’’ 
Yajnavalkya confessed that there was no hope 
of immortality through wealth. | Then Mai- 
treyi said: ‘‘ What shall I do with that 
through which I cannot become immortal? 
Tell me, Sir, what you know.’ The sage, in 
response, gave her the highest teaching about 
the Self. Nothing is dear for its own sake. 
The husband is dear to the wife not for the sake. . 
of the husband but for the sake of the self. 
The same is true of all other things. The self 
is dearer than the son, as the Upanisad 
declares in another context, dearer than 
wealth, dearer than everything else and is 
innermost(I, iv, 8). It is the self that should be 
seen, heard, thought about and meditated on. 
Since the self is all, there can be nothing left 
unknown, after the self has been known. Self- 
knowledge, however, is not to be confused 
with objective knowledge. The self cannot be 
known as objects are known. | ‘‘ Where there 
is duality as it were, there one knows another. 
Where indeed for one everything has become 
the self, there through whom and whom is one 
to know? Him through whom one knows all 
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this, through whom one is to know ?°Lo, 
through whom is one to know the knower ? ” 
The essence of Yajfavalkya’s teaching to 
Maitreyi is that the self is non-dual, of the 
nature of happiness and knowledge. 

There is‘a description of a full-dress philo- 
sophical debate with Yajnhavalkya as the 
central figure at King Janaka’s court in 
Chapter III. Janaka once performed a sacri- 
fice to which he had invited learned men from 
far’ and near. Desiring to know as to who 
among them was the most learned, he caused 
a thousand cows to’be brought to the court 
with ten pieces of gold tied to the horns of. 
each, and addressed the gathering thus: ‘*O 
venerable Brahmins, whoever among you is 
the best learned in the lore of Brahman may 
lead these cows home.” Yajfiavalkya who was 
in the assembly rose up and asked a pupil of 
his to lead the cows to his'house. But the 
other learned men would not let Yajfiavalkya’s 
claim go unchallenged. They put him several 
test-questions, some of them ‘bearing ‘on 
ritual and the others on’ metaphysics. — 
One of the scholars, Usasta by ‘name, 
asked Ydajfiavalkya to explain the’ nature 
of Brahman which is immediate-and direct, 
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and the self within all. Yajiavalkya replied: ~ 
that the Brahman-self which is within all is the 
life of life. When pressed to be more definite, 
he said, ‘‘ You cannot see the''seer of seeing. 
You cannot know the knower of knowing. 
This is the self of yours whichis within all. 
Whatever is Other than this is mutable.” 
Another and by far the most formidable exmi- 
ner of Yajnavalkya was a woman, Gargi.. She 
started by asking about the support of all 
things. Yajfavalkya in a series of replies 
traced all things to deeper and deeper founda- 
tions and went as far as words could go. Then 
Uddalaka questioned him about. the innet 
ruler of all beings. Ina set of beautiful pass- 
ages Yajnavalkya explained that the principle 
that lies behind all things, cosmic as well as 
individual, the principle which these do not 
know but which controls them from within:is 
the inner ruler; and this ruler, said) Yajita- 
valkya, is your own immortal self. Gargi stood 
up again and pursued her old question about 
the:final supportiof things... “‘ Across what is 
that» woven warp and woof,’ she: asked, — 
‘that which is above the sky; that which is 

beneath the earth, that which is between these 
two, that which is past; present, and future?’ 
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- Yajhavalkya replied: “It is woven: across 
space.’ But across what is space woven warp 
woof? The final answer given by the sage was 
that the Immutable across which space is 

' woven can be indicated only by” negative 
terms’ Empirical categories like magnitude, 
colout, etc. , are inapplicable to it. It is not 
an object of experience, nor even the subject of 
experience.  ““ Not that does anything eat; nor 
does that eat anything.’’-The Immutable is 
nota void, an airy nothing. It'is the basis of 
all things: Under its mighty rule the planets 
keep 'to their places, seasons change, time is 
regulated and rivérs flow along fixed courses. 

> It cannot be seen, for it is the seer, or rather 

“ sight!) Similarly, it cannot be heard, thought, 
or kriown.® Other than it thereis no seer, 

thinker or knower. The Immutable isthe 
support of all-that-is, even of ether. Gargiwas 

“fully satisfied with Yajiavalkya’s teaching, and 
thoroughly convinced of his superior wisdom, 
addressed the assembly saying, ‘Never shall 

»- any of! you beat him in rendering an account 

‘of Brahman.” Not heeding these words, one 
Sakalya: cross-examined him further. Inthe 
course of his replies, Yajiavalkya’ said» ‘‘ The 

self is'to’be described as ‘not ‘this, not this’. It 
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is imperceptible, for it is never perceived | 
undecaying, for it never decays; unattached. 
for it is never attached ; unfettered—it neve 
feels pain, and never suffers injury.’’ 

The same teaching is repeated by YAjiia- 
valkya to Janaka ona subsequent occasion 
The royal patron had heard from several scho- 
lars partial truths about Brahman. One ot 
them had declared that speech was Brahman. 
another had identified Brahman with the vita 
force ; a third had said, the eye is Brahman; 2 
fourth, ear; a fifth, mind; a sixth, heart. 
Yajiavalkya characterized these views a: 
inadequate and Brahman as thus identifed a: 
“but, one-footed’’ (eka-pdd). Then he gave 
Janaka what he considered to be the true con- 
ception of Brahman. ‘The self is not this. 
not this’’, he said. All determination is limi- 
tation. The Self is infinite. There are nc 
limits to it. Therefore it cannot be characte- 
rized as this or as that. 

At another meeting with Janaka, YAajfa- 
valkya discoursed again on Brahman anc 
explained the nature of transmigration. The 
. king started by asking the sage about that 
which serves as the light (jyotis) for man. 
The sun, the moon, fire, and speech are lights. 
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no doubt. But these are not self-luminous, since 
they shine by the light of the self. The self is 
the inner light, the light that never was on sea 
or land. It is constant and.» unchanging 
through the changing states of waking and 
dream. It thinks, as it were, moves as it were 
(dhyayativa, loldyativa). But in truth, it 
neither thinks nor moves. In dream there are 
not the external objects, and the self’s inhe- 
rent luminosity is realized. Waking (buddhanta) 
and dream (svapndnta) do not alter the nature 
of the self which is unattached. (asanga). 
In'sleep there are neither desires nor dreams; 
the self returns to itself, as it were ; it is free 
from evil and is fearless. In this state a father 
becomes non-father, a mother non-mother, the 
worlds non-worlds, the gods non-gods, and the 
Veda non-Veda. All distinctions vanish, but 
consciousness remains; for consciousness 
which is the self can never be lost; it is 
indestructible. But there is nothing which it 
can see, for there is no other than it: Where 
there is something else, as it were, there one 
may see something, one may smell something, 
one may taste something, one may hear some- 
thing, one may think something, one may 
touch something, or one may know something. 
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The self, however, is one without a second 
(advaita) ; it is infinite bliss. This self is Brah- 
man (ayam dtma brahma). One who knows 
thus realizes Brahman here and now. If-one 
knows the self as ‘I am this,’ then what need 
is there for suffering in the wake of the body ? 
There is no transmigration for one who sees 
unity; whereas one who sees difference, as it 
were, goes from death to death. In the self 
there is no difference whatsoever. The great 
unborn self is the immortal Brahman, without 
decay, death, and fear. 

It should be evident from the teachings of 
Yajfavalkya that he is,an advocate of the 
acosmic view. The self, according-to him, is the 
central reality. The pluralistic universe is an 
‘illusory appearance, for there is no plurality, 
in truth. The travails of transmigration are 
not for one who realizes the. non-duality ofthe 
self. The selfis Brahman. It is the seat of 
supreme happiness. It is light and love ; it is 
the life of life... It is not an object of experi- 
ence; it is experience per se. Any positive 
affirmation regarding the self should not be 
understood. literally. It is. not possible to 
determine its-nature as this or as that. All 
contradictions vanish when the self is realized. 
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Upanisads in general. 

It was on the foundations of the Upani- 
sads that Sankara built the grand edifice of 
Advaita. Ata time when false doctrines were 
misguiding the generality of people, and 
orthodoxy had nothing better to offer to 
counteract the atheism of the heterodox than 
-a barren and outmoded ritualism, Sankara 
recaptured the heights of the Upanisadic 
philosophy and brought from there for the 
benefit of humanity the waters of eternal life. 
Great as was his logical skill, it was not logie 
alone that crowned his mission with success, 
but a conviction and authority born of living 
experience. In the only oblique reference that 
he makes to himself in all his writings — and 
this occurs towards the end of the Siitra-bhdsya 
he observes, “‘What right has any other person 
to deny the heart-felt experience of one as 
possessing Brahman-knowledge while being in 
a body?! 

It was out of his own self-evidencing 
plenary experience that Sankara poured forth 

\katham hi ekasya svahrdayapratyayam brahmaveda- 


nam dehadharanam ca aparena pratik s2ptum sakyeta ? 
2 
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his philosophy which bears the name ‘Advaita’. 
He mightily influenced the people of his 
time—even the tallest of them — and spread 
over the country a net-work of organizations 
to serve as its spiritual guide-posts. His philo- 
sophy has come to be regarded not only here 
in India but even abroad as ‘ one of the most 
valuable products of the genius of mankind in 
its researches of the eternal truth.’ And,asa 
great contemporary Indian philosopher rightly 
remarks, ‘Even those who do not agree with 
his general attitude to life will not be 
reluctant to allow him a place among the 
immortals.’ 

In the history of Indian philosophy the 
place of Sankara is as assured as it is high. 
Although he _ disclaimed originality, he 
wrought a revolution in the minds of men, the 
salutary effects of which can be felt even to- 
day. He set a model in thinking and exposi- 
tion which subsequent philosophers in India 
have striven to follow. A great metaphysician 
describes Sankara’s style of writing as 
prasannagambhira, lucid and deep. His works 
are characterized by penetrating insight and 
analytical skill. The metaphysics of the Abso- 
lute which he taught is, it is true, difficult to 
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understand. Any attempt to expound it would 
necessarily involve expression of obscurity. 
But Sankara’s manner of exposition does not 
present us with the usual but unnecessary addi- 
tional difficulty which is obscurity of expres- 
sion. He wrote stupendous works, both in prose 
and verse; and all of them are marked by 
depth of thought and lucidity of language. 
Among his major works are the great 
commentaries on what are known as the three 
canons of Vedanta, viz., the principal 
Upanisads, the Bhagavad-gitd, and the Brahma- 
siitra, and such independent manuals as the 
Upadesaschasri and the Vivekactidamani. 

_ The quintessence of the philosophy of 
Sankara is stated by himself in a half-verse 
thus: ‘The Absolute Spirit is the reality; 
the world of appearance is illusory; the 
so-called individual soul is the Absolute itself, 
and no other.’ ! 

The Upanisadic terms ‘Brahman’ and 
‘Atman ’ indicate the highest reality which is 
-non-dual. As the nature of the Absolute can- 
not be defined in terms of any category, the 


1 brahma satyam jagan mithya 
Jivo brahmaiva na’ parah 
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Upanisads refer to it as ‘not this, not this’ (neti 
neti). This does not mean, however, that the 
Absolute is a night of nothingness, a content- 
less void. It is the plenary being, the sole 
reality. In some texts of the Upanisads, positive 
expressions are also employed with reference to 
Brahman—terms like satya, jRdna,and dna- 
nda, existence, consciousness, and bliss. But 
these too are designed for making us under- 
stand the Real by teiling us what it is not, viz., 
that it is not non-being, not what is inert, and 
not that which is related to sorrow. Todefinea 
thing is to limit it, to finitize it The infinite 
and the unlimited cannot be characterized in 
terms of finite categories. Brahman is nirguna, 
without characteristics. Even to say that it is 
one is not strictly true; for the category of 
number is inapplicable to the Absolute. That 
is why Sankara calls his philosophy ‘ Advaita’. 
It is true that there are in the Upanisads 
passages which characterize Brahman as the 
cause of the world, and as the home of all 
auspicious qualities. But how are we to recon- 
cile the two views — the view of Brahman as_ 
the Absolute, without characteristics, and the 
view which characterizes it as the world- 
ground? For solving this problem, Sankara 
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postulates two standpoints : the absolute ( pdra- 
_marthika) and the relative (vydvahdrika). The 
supreme truth is that Brahman is non-dual 
and relationless It alone is; there is nothing 
real besides it. But from our standpoint, 
which is the empirical, relative standpoint, 
Brahman appears as God, the cause of the 
world. There is no real causation; the world 
is but an illusory appearance in Brahman, 
-evenas the snake isintherope. This doctrine 
is known as vivarta-vdda (the theory of pheno- 
menal appearance) which is to be distinguished 
from its rival, parindma-vdda (the theory of 
transformation). 

Brahman the ultimate Reality, as we have 
seen, is unconditioned, without attributes, 
without qualifications. But it is the same 
Reality that is called God when viewed in rela- 
tion to the empirical world and the empirical 
souls. Brahman is the same, as nirguna (attri- 
buteless) and as saguna (with attributes). 
There are not two Brahmans, as wrongly 
alleged by some critics. Even when God is 
referred to as the lower (apara) Brahman, 
what is meant is not that Brahman has become 
lower in status as God, but that God is 
Brahman looked at from the lower level of 
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relative experience. These are two forms 
(dviripa) of Brahman and not two Brahmans: 
Brahman as-it-is-in-itself, and Brahman as-it- 
is-in-relation-to-the-world. The former is the 
unconditioned Brahman ; the latter is Brahman 
as conditioned by nomenclature, configu- 
ration, and change. 

God, thus, is the conditioned Brahman ; 
the conditioning principle is called maya. As 
maya is not a reality alongside or apart from 
Brahman, it does not make for the introduction 
of any real duality. All that Godhead requires 
for its status is assumed duality, and not real 
duality. Ether is spoken of as ether-at-large 
in relation to pot-ether, etc. ; in and for itself, 
there is no difference. Similarly, God is said 
to possess Omniscience, omnipotence, etc., as 
distinguished from the soul which is parvi- 
scient, with limited power, etc. In Itself, God- 
head knows no distinctions, and cannot be 
categorized. According to one version of the 
reflection-theory (pratibimbavdda), it is to be 
admitted, God is described as the reflection of 
Brahman in mdayd. But, it should be remembered 
that, according to this view, the reflection 
is identical with the prototype. The other 
version of the reflection-theory which is more 
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generally accepted compares God to the proto- 
type-face, and the soulsaloneto reflections of 
the face in mirrors. In any case, God, in 
Advaita, is not a phantom-creation or an ideal 
construction of the individual’s mind The 
idea of God is not to be brushed aside as an 
irrelevant postulation or as an impossible and 
inconsistent concept. The place of God in 
Advaita is neither pernicious nor precarious ; 
on the contrary, the concept is quite pertinent 
to, and precious for, Advaita-experience. 

If the soul and God are one, where is the 
place for God in Advaita? it may be asked. 
The reply is simple. Even in the identity 
statements ‘ That thou art’, ‘lam Brahman’, 
etc. , it is not identity of the soul with God 
that is taught. It is precisely because there 
could be no identity between the primary 
meanings of the two words in each statement, 
viz., ‘the individual soul’ and ‘God’, that 
recourse is had to the secondary implication. 
What these statements teach is not that the 
soul and God are one, but that the secondary 
‘meaning of the two words is the save, 
viz., the unconditioned Self. What Advaita 
tells us is that the Atman is Brahman, and that 
not jiva (soul) is ISvara (God). There is a text of 
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the Mandikya Upanisad which says with refe- 
rence to the self of the state of deep sleep: 
‘This is the lord of all, this is the knower of 
all, this is the inner ruler of all. This is the 
source of all, the origin and end, indeed, of 
beings’. The meaning of this text is not that 
the empirical jiva is identical with ISvara; the 
text should be regarded as an eulogy of Prajna, 
the self in the state of sleep where there is no 
duality whatsoever. The passage may also be 
taken as indicating the correlation between 
the individual form of the Self and its cosmic 
form. There are certain meditations in which 
the aspirant is asked to identify himself with 
the Deity: the highest phase in the scale of 
meditation assumes the form, ‘lam-Brahman’. 
But, here, what is required is assumed 
Or superimposed identification, and not real 
identity. When one has to speak of, or do 
with, the soul and God, one has to recognize 
the distinction between the two. Advaita does 
not seek to abolish the distinction. If God 
be compared to the sea and the soul to its 
wave, it would be proper to say that the soul 
is a property of God and not that God isa 
property of the soul, even as it would be to say 
that the wave belongs to the sea and not that 
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the sea belongs to the wave. It has been 
declared that the duality assumed for the sake 
of devotion is more beautiful than even non- 
duality (bhaktyartham kalpitam dvaitam 
advaitad-api sundaram). 

The place of God in Advaita may be under- 
stood from the standpoints of both meta- 
physics and axiology. God is to be regarded as 
the ground of the universe, and as the goal of 
meditation. Jn relation to the world, God is 
the basic Existence ; in relation to the soul, He 
is the supreme Value. 

God is not a cause among causes produ- 
cing the world; He is the whole and the sole 
cause. The view of an Artificer—God manu- 
facturing things out of extraneous matter— 
is not favoured by Advaita. God is both 
the material and efficient cause of ‘the 
world. Sincethe idea of cause is associated 
with the concept of time, itis probably better 
to consider God to be the ultimate ground of 
things. Godhead or Brahman is that from 
which beings arise, in which they reside after 
arising, and into which they disappear at the 
end. When one contemplates the nature and 
constitution of the universe, one is struck with 
wonder. The universe is differentiated by 
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names and forms; it includes many agents 
and enjoyers ; its constituents are regulated in 
respect of place, time, cause, action and fruit ; 
the design which it reveals cannot be even 
conceived by the mind. For such an infinitely 
ordered and variegated universe, no other 
cause or ground could be postulated than the 
omniscient and omnipotent God. Neither 
primal Nature, nora set of atoms, nor non- 
existence, nor the individual souls are equal to 
the task of the world-projection. God alone 
can serve as the adequate ground. The argu- 
ment which has now been advanced and other 
similar arguments should not be regarded as 
proofs for the existence of God. God is not 
the end-result of syllogistic reasoning. The 
arguments are useful only as helps that render 
intelligible the intuitively discerned and 
scripturally declared truth. 

God is not only the world-ground but 
also the moral governor. The law of karma 
which operates in the moral realm has God 
for its guide. If the souls reap the consequences 
of their actions, good for good, and ill for ill, 
it is because of God’s dispensation expressed 
inthe form of the kdrmic law. To the 
Mimamsaka’s contention that karma can and 
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does function by itself, the Vedantin’s reply is 
that karma which is inert does require an 
intelligent controller for its operation. No 
finite intelligent agent can be the controller 
of karma. In fact, the agent-souls are the 
victims of karma; although this statement 
should not be taken to mean that the souls are 
playthings in the hands of Fate. Each soul 
certainly deserves the fruits of its own deeds. 
Karma is the principle of justice that matches 
deserts with deeds. And, the dispenser of 
justice, the inner immortal ruler, is God. 
This is, however, not the same as saying that 
God is connected with the law in a merely 
administrative capacity of Paymaster. He is 
both the Law-Giver and the Law. He resides 
within the souls and rules them. His rulership 
has for its ultimate aim the liberation of souls. 
The world which He has projected out of 
Himself through mdyd is the vale of soul- 
making. 

Maya is the principle that makes for the 
phenomenal appearance of the world. It has 
significance only from the relative (vydva- 
harika) standpoint, and not from the stand- 
point of the Absolute (pdramdrthika). The 
supreme truth is that mdyd is that which (yd) 
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isnot (ma). But from our point of view, maya 
appears as an inscrutable power of God that 
veils the true and projects the untrue. The 
power of veiling is termed dvarana, and that 
of projecting viksepa. if one were to ask: is 
maya real or not?, the only answer is: it 1s 
neither real nor unreal. Because the world of 
plurality appears, mdayd is not unreal ; because 
maya is sublated by the knowledge of the non- 
dual self, itis not real. It cannot be both 
real and unreal. Therefore it is  indeter- 
minable(anirvacaniya). Any inquiry into maya 
is not to make the concept intelligible, but 
to enable one to go beyond it. When one has 
gone beyond, there remains no problem to be 
solved. 

Any attempt to explain creation is bound 
to fail. On the phenomenal level, the intellect 
seeks to inquire into the nature of the world, 
and does not succeed in its attempt. When the 
final intuition of the Absolute is gained, it 
will be realized that the world was never 
created, that it is anillusory appearance. 
‘Brahman or Atman alone is: the world isa 
misreading thereof, even as the illusory snake 
is seen in the rope. The texts of the Upani- 
sads which speak of creation have no purport 
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of their own. They are to be interpreted 
figuratively. They serve to introduce the 
subject of non-duality. 

The meaning of the Aitareya Upanisad 
text about creation, for instance, is that even 
the gods are afflicted with hunger and thirst. 
And so, attaining identity with them cannot 
be the final goal. Wherever there is duality, 
there will be pain and misery. It is only the 
non-dual Spirit that is absolute bliss. 

We have so far been concerned: with the 
first two aspects of Advaita: that Brahman 
is the non-dual reality, and that the world of 
plurality is illusory appearance. We shall 
now turn to the third aspect, i.e. that the 
so-called individual soulis no other than 
Brahman. The individual soul is jiva, the 
conscious living being. There are several 
grades of conscious beings—as the phrase 
goes—from grass to Brahma (the first to be 
created). These may be grouped under three 
heads, sub-human, human, and super-human. 
The group into which a soul is born is deter- 
mined by the soul’s past karma. The soul is- 
born.as an animal if there isan excess of 
demerit, as a god if there is an excess of merit, 
and as a human being if there isa balance 
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between merit and demerit. So far as instinc- 
tive behaviour is concerned, man is not diffe- 
rent from the animal. A cow, for instance, 
approaches the man who goes towards it with 
fresh grass in his extended hands, and runs 
away from him who runs after it with a club 
held aloft. Exactly similar is the behaviour 
of men in parallel situations. 

Is not man, then, superior to the animal ? 
Wherein lies his excellence ? Explaining a text 
of the Taittiriya Upanisad which speaks about 
the evolution of man from matter, Sankara 
observes as follows: ‘When all things with- 
out distinction are modifications of matter 
(annarasa) and lineal descendants of Brahman, 
why should man alone be singled out here? 
The reason is that he is the principal. Why 
is he the principal? Because he has the eligi- 
bility for action and knowledge’.! In this 
context Sankara quotes also a passage from 
the Aitareya Aranyaka which runs thus: The 
Atman is expanded only in man. He, indeed, 
is most endowed with intelligence. He gives 
expression to what is known.: He sees what is 
known. He knows what is to come. He 


| Taittiriya-upanisad-bhasya, Mem. Edn., Vol. 6., 
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knows the visible and the invisible worlds. 
He perceives the immortal through the mortal. 
Thus is he endowed. But with the other 
animals, eating and drinking alone constitute 
the sphere of their knowledge’. ! 

In a sense, man occupies a position which 
is even more advantageous than that of the 
gods. Forthe status of the gods only pro- 
vides the soul with the enjoyment of merit 
acquired in previous human lives, even as the 
animal state is meant for paying for past 
demerit. It is as a human being that the soul 
acts and enjoys, enjoys and acts, and also has 
the competence to break through this vicious 
circle and gain the highest human goal which 
is release (moksa). 

According to Vedanta, the soul is not 
created ; only its empirical outfit consisting 
of body and mind is created. The body-mind 
complex and its cause, nescience (avidyd), con- 
stitute the soul’s samsdra (transmigratory life’. 
Nescience is the causal body (kdrana-Sarira) of 
the soul. The causal body is also known as the 
sheath of bliss (dnandamaya-koSa). The subtle 
body is composed of three sheaths : the sheath 
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of intellect (vijfidnamaya-koSa), the sheath of 
mind (manomaya-koSa), and the sheath of 
breath (prdnamaya-koSa). The physical body 
is the sheath of food, i.e., matter (annamaya- 
kosa). What happens at death is only a 
change of the physical body. The Bhagavad- 
gitd compares this to the change of garment. 
Just as a person discards a set of old clothes 
and puts on a new set, even so the soul leaves 
a worn-out body and takes ona fresh one.! 
The subtle body, however, continues with 
incidental alterations, and also the causal 
body, till the onset of release. 

Man's experience is distinguishable into 
three states: waking (jdgrat), dream 
(svapna), and sleep (susupti). In the state of 
waking, man experiences the external world 
of things. In dream, hecreates an inner world 
of images and imagines that he is a denizen 
thereof. In sleep, the sense of plurality is lost 
and there is awareness without awareness of 
anything. Of the three states, waking is unique 
in the sense that it is only as located here — 
that man can know that he is bound by avidya 
(nescience), strive for and eventually gain 
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moksa (release). We saw above that the status 
of man isa privileged one. Similarly, the 
state of waking has a vantage-point. Genuine 
philosophical inquiry leading to illumination 
is made possible here. But the inquiry should 
not be restricted to the implications of the 
waking world alone, for waking is only a seg- 
ment of experience. And, inquiry in order to 
be fruitful must take into account the total 
experience. It is thus that the inquiry into the 
three states becomes supremely important in 
Advaita-Vedanta. The result of this inquiry 
is that the Self is of the nature of pure 
consciousness, unaffected by the accidents 
such as the body, the mind, and the world, 
_which change and pass. In the language of 
the Mdndikya Upanisad and the kdarika of 
- Gaudapada, the true Self is caturtha or turiya 
(the fourth), the transcendent reality. It is the 
‘fourth’ not in addition to or as different 
from its appearance in waking, dream, and 
sleep. It is the basic reality of the appearances, 
- both individual and collective. 
. It does not take much time to set forth 
the truth of Advaita or to understand it 
intellectually. But long discipline and educa- 


tion are necessary in the case of the average 
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man before he can intuitively realize that 
truth. 

What are the discipline and the education 
that are necessary for realizing the truth, we 
shall consider in the second lecture. 


Lecture two 
THE WAY 


It is on account of nescience, ignorance, 
that the individual soul imagines itself to be 
limited, to be transmigrating from one life to 
another, to be different from the ultimate 
Reality, Brahman. We also saw that itis the 
prerogative of man to get rid of nescience and 
realize the truth of non-duality. The Advaita 
insight into the nature of the way and the 
goal will become intelligible if we remember 
that nescience is the root cause of bondage. 
It is because of nescience that the self and the 
not-self are wrongly identified with each other, 
and the characteristics of the one are super- 
imposed on the other. 

The concept of superimposition is so vital 
to Advaita that Sankara prefaces his com- 
mentary on the Brahma-sitra with a discourse 
on the concept (adhydsabhasya). One cannot 
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possibly explain the mutual superimposition 
of the self and the not-self, for they are 
opposed to each other like Jight and darkness. 
That is why superimposition (adhydsa) is an 
illusion (mithyd), although it is a fact. Empt- 
rical usage is founded on this illusion. It is as 
governed thereby that man’s nature functions 
the way it does. Man fails to distinguish 
the self and the not-self, mistakes the charac- 
teristics Of the one for those of the other, 
couples the real and the non-real, and indulges 
in such empirical usage as ‘I am this,’ and 
‘This is mine.’ This is the result of super- 
imposition. The definition of superimposi- 
tion is this: ‘‘the appearance elsewhere, 
with a nature like to that of recollection, of 
what was seen before.”?! Theessence of the 
definition is the appearance of one thing as 
having the attributes of another. Examples 
will make this clear: nacre appears as if 
silver ; the moon though one appears as if 
having a second: i.e. silverness is super- 
imposed on nacre; being double is super- 
imposed on the single moon. Similarly, on 
the Self are superimposed the characteristics 


' Sitra-bhasya: smrti-ripah paratra purvadrstava- 
bhasah. 
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of the not-self. This superimposition is called 
nescience (avidya). Knowledge (vidya), on 
the contrary, is the determination of the true 
nature of the Self. 

Since nescience is the cause of bondage, 
it should be admitted, says Advaita, that 
knowledge is the means to release. Brahman 
which is to be realized—and this is release— 
is not the object of an act. Brahman is ever 
existent; it does not depend on human 
activity.1 This is the position of Advaita. 
The Upanisads teach jfidna as the means to 
release, and not action. 3 

This the Mimamsaka does not accept. 
The Mimamsa view is that the entire Veda has 
ritual action (karma) for its purport. The 
aim of the Veda is to prescribe certain 
actions, and prohibit certain others. Injuction 
or coinmand (codanda) is the main character 
of the Vedic texts. The end that is achieved 
through the performance of the acts 
enjoined by the Veda is prosperity (abhyudaya) 
here and in a hereafter. But even release 
(nihSreyasa, moksa) is to be gained through 
the Vedic rites alone. It is true that release 

1 Sutra-bhasya: 1,1, 1. bhittam brahma jijitasyam 
nityavrttatvan — na purusavyapara-tantram, 
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implies freedom from karma, both in the 
sense of action and in the sense of the fruit 
of action consisting in merit (punya) and 
demerit (pdpa). This, however, is to be 
achieved by performing the duties ordained 
in the Veda. There are various types of acts 
taught in the Veda. The optionalrites (kamya- 
karma) are those which one performs for 
gaining finite ends including heaven (svarga). 
The prohibited acts (pratisiddha-karma) are 
those which one must refrain from doing, as 
their performance would result in the acquisi- 
tion of demerit with its evil consequences of 
suffering and hell. The obligatory (nitya) 
and occasioned (naimittika) rites are those 
which one ought to perform, as their non- 
performance would mean demerit. Now, 
the seeker after release should keep away 
from the optional rites and prohibited deeds 5 
thereby he does not acquire fresh merit and 
demerit. He should perform, as longas he 
lives, the obligatory and occasioned rites ; 
thus he avoids demerit. And when the present 
body falls on the exhaustion of the karma of 
which it is an effect, one attains release. 
Thus, according to the Mimimsaka, karma is 
the sole means to moksa. Like prosperity, he 
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argues, release is what-is-to-be-accomplished 5 
and what-is-to-be-accomplished requires 
action for its accomplishment. True, there 
are non-injunctive texts in the Veda; and the 
Vedanta texts such as ‘That thou art’ are 
non-injunctive. But those texts have no inde- 
pendent purport; they should be treated as 
eulogistic or condemnatory passages (artha- 
vada), and interpreted in association with an 
injunction. For instance, the Upanisad texts 
about the self or Brahman should be regarded 
as eulogies of the eligible person for a 
sacrifice. 

The substance of the Advaitin’s reply to 
the Mimamsaka is as follows: The eligibility 
for the Vedanta study is quite different from 
that for the karmakdnda; the fruit also is 
different. It is he who has renounced all 
attachment to works that is eligible to study 
the Vedanta texts and profiit thereby. The 
fruit of karma is prosperity which is what-is- 
to-be-accomplished and impermanent. The 
goal of Vedanta as taught in the Upanisads is 
release (moksa) which is not what-is-accomp- 
lished, but is eternal. Itis only figuratively 
stated that release is to be achieved. In truth, 
however, release is the eternal nature of the 
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self. What stands in the way of realizing this 
is ignorance or nescience (ajfidna, Gvidya). 
When ignorance is removed through know- 
ledge (jidna), there is release. Thisis not a 
new acquisition; it is the realization of what 
eternally is. Anything that is caused by 
action is bound to perish. Through action 
one of four results may be obtained : origina- 
tion, attainment, purification, and modifica- 
tion. Release is different from these. The 
self which is of the nature of release is not 
what is originated, attained, purified, or 
modified. The Mimamsaka claims that release 
can be gained by avoiding the optional and 
prohibited deeds and by performing the obli- 
gatory and occasioned rites. Any perfor- 
mance must lead to some positive result ; so 
the obligatory and occasioned rites must yield 
their fruit which, it must be admitted, is merit. 
Even if we ignore this fact, the discipline 
recommended by the Mimamsaka can at best 
make us free from karma. But karmais the 
effect of nescience ; and with the destruction 
of the effect, the cause is not destroyed. What 
can destroy nescience is knowledge alone, and 
not works. As for what was said that the 
Vedanta texts have no purport of their own, 
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and should be treated as arthavdda, that is 
not sound. The Vedanta texts have their own 
fruit—and that the highest, i.e. release. While 
svarga which is the ultimate fruit of ritual is 
an unseen one (adrsta), the goal of Vedanta 
is a seen (drsta) fruit which can be enjoyed 
even here. So, the Upanisad texts cannot be 
_ regarded as eulogistic statements. They are 
capable of causing the realisation of the 
highest goal which is moksa. Here, there is no 
need for an injunction of karma. The merit 
of the Upanisads is that they do not prescribe 
any action. Not only is action futile with 
reference to release, but also it will be the 
cause of evil, in so far as it will create 
obstacles in the way of release. So, one who 
seeks release should renounce all action ang 
adopt the way of knowledge. 

Some Vedantins sponsor what is known 
as samuccayavdda. ‘Their view is that release 
is to be attained through a combination of 
works and knowledge. Here, the term 
‘knowledge’ does not mean the knowledge of 
ritual and its accessories; this kind of 
knowledge must necessarily be combined with 
ritual. But ‘knowledge ’ here means know- 
ledge of Atman or Brahman — that which is 
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the topic of the Upanisads. The samuccaya- 
vddin holds that it is only by performing 
the Vedic sacrifices and by studying the 
Vedanta that release can be gained. Accor- 
ding to one school of samuccayavada known 
as prapaiicavilaya-vdada, karma becomes auxi- 
liary for jana through effecting the resolution 
of the world. For instance, when one per- 
forms the jyotistoma sacrifice as enjoined by 
the Vedic text ‘ He who desires heaven should 
perform the jyotistoma sacrifice’, the notion 
that the body is the self gets resolved. Thus, 
all the injunctions of the Veda are for making 
one eligible for self-knowledge through the 
resolution of actions, etc, constituting the 
world. Another school of samuccaya-vdda 
called kdmavilaya- or kdmadhvamsa - vada 
would explain the usefulness of karma thus: 
Karma is auxiliary to jidna by resolving desires 
through enjoyment. The Vedic injunctions 
prompt a man to perform the appropriate 
rituals. Asaresult of this performance he 
enjoys the fruits that are the ends of those 
rituals. By thus enjoying, the desire for such 
enjoyment is resolved ; and the man becomes 
fit for the path of jadna. 

The Advitin’s view is that there can be 
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no combination of karma and jfidna, as means 
to release. The reason is that the content and 
fruit of the one are different from those of the 
other. The self which is the content of jfdna 
is one, independent, and eternal, whereas 
actions that constitute the theme of the 
karma-kanda are many; dependent on causal 
correlates, and perishing. The fruit of know- 
ledge is release, while the enjoyments that 
actions yield confirm the soul all the more in 
samsara. Even Veda-ordained rituals cannot 
help in the manner conceived by the prapajica- 
vilaya-vadins and _ the kdmavilaya-vddins. 
Nowhere in the Veda is the resolution of the 
world or of desires taught as the fruit of 
karma. Resolution which is of the nature of 
non-existence cannot be the fruit of action. 
Moreover, desire is not removed through 
enjoyment; on the contrary, it increases. 

The niyoga-vadin is one who believes that 
the aim of the Veda is to teach what-is-to-be- 
done (niyoga,karya), and not an existent entity 
such as the self or Brahman. The assertive 
statements of the Veda, whether in the karma- 
kanda or in the jfidna-kdnda, are not of 
primary importance ; what are primary are 
the injunctive texts. Among niyvogavddins, 
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some are Mimamsakas and the others are 
Vedantins.. According to the former, the 
injunctive texts of the karma-kdnda which 
prescribe the performance of sacrifices are of 
primary import. According to the latter, the 
injunctions that are to be found in the Upani- 
sads, such as those relating to meditation, 
etc., are of supreme significance. 

The niyoga-vadin, especially the Prabha- 
kara, has a special theory of language. Words, 
whether secular or sacred, cannot function 
without niyoga. Let us analyse, for instance, 
how a beginner, say a child, learns the mean- 
ing of words. He observes a superior elder, 
say his grandfather, issue commands to an 
intermediate elder, say his father. The grand- 
father gives such orders as ‘ Bring the cow ’, 
‘Tie the cow’, ‘Bring the horse’, etc. The 
father executes each time the appropriate act. 
The child hears the words and sees the acts 
that follow them. Bya process of insertion 
and elimination he understands the meaning 
of the words ‘bring’, ‘tie’, ‘cow’, ‘horse’, 
etc. Thus, it is only as associated with 
commands that words become meaningful. 
Assertive statements are auxiliary to injunc- 
tive sentences. In an injunctive sentence the 
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verb is the principal part. Thej\ether parts ; 
of speech such as noun and adtctive have / 
to be understood only as modifyin&ther ver. 7 
And, in the verb the injunctive suffix (lin, lot” 
or tavya) is the most important factor. The 
injuctive suffix signifies niyoga, what-is-to-be- 
done, what-is-to-be-accomplished. 

If it is true that even secular words have 
niyoga for purport, the Prabhakara would 
argue, it goes without saying that the Veda 
has niyoga as its sole purport. Existent entities 
are known through secular means of know- 
ledge such as perception and inference. Ifthe 
Veda too were to teach the existent, it would 
not be independent as a pramdna. Itis only 
from the Veda that niyoga or kdarya is known. 
That is why kdryais called mdndntardpiirva, 
that which is novel and is not known through 
any other pramdna. Activity is what the 
Veda teaches primarily. It is not desire or 
appetition that prompts activity. What 
prompts it is the cognition of a command or 
niyoga. For instance, a servant executes an 
act simply because his master orders him to 
do it, even though he may have no desire in 
the matter. The Veda whichis the supreme 
master issues certain commands. Wisdom 
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lies in obeying those commands. The Vedic 
niyoga is imperious. In order to accomplish 
itself, it makes the desired object, e.g. heaven, 
an end to be accomplised, through means such 
as sacrifice; and having thus got itself 
established, it gains the status of what-is-to- 
be-accomplished in relation to the object. 
Even the prompted person, the niyojya, is 
secondary ; it is niyoga that is primary. The 
Veda, in short, is niyoga-sdstra, the text that 
teaches niyoga. 

In reply to the Prabhakara, the Advaitin 
would say: The meanings of words is not 
learnt always in association with action. 
Even if we concede that it is so learnt, it cannot 
be maintained that subsequently also if the 
meaning of words is to be understood there 
must be some reference to action. When a 
person is informed, for instance, that a son 
has been born to him, he is seen to be happy. 
Here, no activity is enjoined ; the statement is 
notacommand. Yet the person concerned 
understands the meaning of the words con- 
veyed to him. It is not correct to say that all 
words are related to kdrya. If this were so, 
there would be no mutual relation among the 
words. The words that constitute a sentence are 
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in mutual relation ; they are not always related 
to Adrya. Expectancy, competency and proxi- 
mity are what bind words intoa sentence. It 
was urged by the Mimamsaka that the cogni- 
tion of niyoga, and not desire, is what prompts 
activity. But it is not so. Activity can always 
be traced to some desire for acquisition or 
avoidance. Even inthe case of the servant 
executing the commands of his master that 
was cited as an illustration, on further 
analysis it will be found that the motive 
behind the action is either to please the master 
or to avoid punishment. And, in the context 
of any action it is neither the command, 
where one is issued, nor the agent that is the 
principal factor, but the enjoyer of the desired 
fruit. The words of the Veda only help in 
understanding what is desirable and what is 
not. Ifthe words are the cause of action, 
then everyone who hears them must act, 
which is not the case. Activity follows even 
on the cognition of existent things, such as a 
serpent. So, itis not a sound argument to 
say that activity springs only from the cogni- 
tion of niyoga, and that the sole purport of 
the Veda is niyoga. The function of the Veda as 
a pramadna is to make known what is unknown, 
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and not to occasion activity. The Veda is 
valid only as making known the real nature 
of things, and not as directing activity. Thus, 
even in regard to the ritual section of the 
Veda it cannot be maintained that kdarya is the 
purport. 

As was observed above, there are some 
Vedantins too who sponsor the view of 
niyoga. Their theory may be described as the 
jiidna-niyoga-vdda. According to this theory, 
the Veda (here, its jidna-kanda) is not 
necessary for knowing the self. As the self is 
an entity, it is known through other pramdnas. 
For example, through an enquiry into the 
three states of experience, waking, dream, and 
deep sleep, the nature of the self may be 
determined. If the Veda is required in the 
context of self-knowledge—as it is un- 
doubtedly required — it is for suppressing the 
residual impressions of those states or to 
control the mind. When the residual impres- 
sions have been removed and the mind has 
been controlled as a consequence of obeying the 
vedic commands, the self which is self- 
luminous shines by itself without depending 
on any other means of valid knowledge. Thus 
the jiadnakdnda becomes valid only as teaching 
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what-is-to-be-done (kdrya), and not by 
expounding the nature of the self. The self 
is taught there as but subsidiary to the injunc- 
tion of meditation. Therefore, the purport 
of the Upanisads that constitute the jidna- 
kdnda, as of the karma-kdanda, is niyoga. 

As against the jfidna-niyoga-vadin, the 
Advaitin makes the following points: It 
_has already been shown that niyoga is not the 
purport of even the karma-kdnda. It goes 
without saying, therefore, that the jfdna- 
kanda is not interested in niyoga. For the 
accomplishment of one’s ends, niyoga is not 
necessary. That the relation of the self to 
residual impression is evil, and that evil should 
be removed may be known through reasoning. 
If this evil is not removed by the direct intui- 
tion of the self, continued meditation cannot 
remove it. Moreover, the mere absence of 
residual impression does not bring about 
release. In sleep there is no residual impres- 
sion ; but sleep is not release. It is nescience 
that is the cause of all evil including the soul’s 
apparent conjunction with residual impres- 
sion. Only self-knowledge which is the 
plenary experience can destroy nescience. 


Self-knowledge is independent, and is not 
4 
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expectant of the cognition of what-is-to-be- 
done. Self-experience is the content of all 
means of knowledge. Need it be said that it 
is the content of Vedanta texts? 

We may quote here a few passages from 
Sankara’s writings in regard to karma and 
knowledge: 

‘** As for one who is afflicted with disease 
there is restoration of health when the disease 
is removed, so for one who is miserable there 
is restoration to his native state when the 
world of duality is resolved ; the realization 
of non-duality is the fruit. And, since the 
world of duality is the effect of nescience, its 
resolution is through knowledge.” ! 

‘** Action does not remove nescience, as it 
is not opposed to it; knowledge does destroy 
nescience, as light (destroys) dense darkness.”’ ” 

““On account of ignorance, the Self 
appears conditioned as it were; when that is 
destroyed the pure Self, verily, shines of its 
own accord, like the sun when the cloud is 
dispelled.”’ > 


' Mandikya-karika-bhasya, Introduction. 
2 Atma-bodha, 3. 
3 Thid., 4. 
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“The opposition between wisdom (jfidna) 
and works (karma) is unshakable like a 
mountain. Bhagavan Vy4sa, the great Vedic 
teacher, taught his son conclusively after 
much reflection, thus: These two paths are 
taught in the Veda, one called the path of 
activity (pravrtti) and the other of renunci- 
ation (nivrtti).” ! 

‘Tn the context of ritual there is no refe- 
rence (to the Self) because such reference 
would be incompatible therewith. Therefore, 
the true Self which is to be made known here 
(in the Upanisad) is not spoken of in the 
context of ritual. Ifit be asked ‘Why is it 
so?’ we reply: ‘The true knowledge of the 
Self, verily, isin conflict with ritual. The 
Self that is to be made known, indeed, is of 
the nature of the unexcellable Brahman........ 
Not certainly does one who has been conse- 
crated for self-rule and has attained Brahman 
desire to bow toanyone; he who has realized 
the truth in the form ‘J am Brahman’ cannot 
cause anyone to act. He who regards 
Brahman as the self- complete end will not see 
any use in action. And no one will engage 


! [s @vasya-upanisad-bhasya, 2. 
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himself in action that is known to be futile. 
Therefore, knowledge is surely opposed to 
action. Thus it is intelligible that in the 
context of ritual there is no reference to self- 
knowledge.” ! 

“It is not proper that Brahman-knowledge 
which rejects all notions of distinction ‘of 
action, causal correlates, and fruit, should 
need a subsidiary or relation to an auxiliary 
means ; for Brahman-knowledge has for con- 
tent the inner Self which excludes all objects, 
and whose fruit is liberation. It has been 
said: “One desirous of release should always 
renounce action along with its means. It is » 
only by one that so renounces that the inner - 
Self which is the supreme goal is realized.’ 
Therefore, it is not intelligible that knowledge 
should require the help of, or be dependent 
on, action.” 2 

An important question,. then, arises: if 
jiiana is the means to moksa, and not karma, 
is there no place at all for karma in the aspi- 
rants’ discipline? The Advaitin’s answer is. 
this: the competence to tread the path of 


J Kena-upani sad-vakya-bhasya, Introduction. 
* Kena-upanisad-pada-bhasya. iv 7. 
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_ knowledge is gained only when one’s mind 
has become pure For the purification of 
the mind, the means is karma-yoga, the 
performance of one’s duties without attach- 
ment to results. 

Disinterested and dedicated action 
(niskamakarma, karmayoga) serves to purify 
the mind, and thus becomes a remote auxi- 
liary of the path of knowledge. Although 
knowledge itselfis not an act, it is the mind 
that has to seek for and gain it. A mind that 
is impure, filled with passions and selfish 
desires, cannot even turn in the direction of 
self-knowledge. The discipline by which the 
passions may be eliminated is the perfor- 
mance of one’s duties without caring for 
rewards. The craving for possessions, the thirst 
for sense-enjoyments, is what defiles the mind 
and makes it unfit for the higher pursuits. 
Therefore, the mind must first be freed from 
defilements through actions that are not 
directed towards finite ends. This is karma- 
yoga. 

Two paths, we are told, were disclosed 
to man in ancient times, the path of active 
involvement in the affairs of the world, and 
the path of complete renunciation of 
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worldliness and indviduality. The former is 
what we, ordinary human beings, are used to ; 
the latter is possible only in thecase of a few 
highly evolved souls. The excellence of the 
Gitd lies in its reconciliation between these 
two ways, by importing the spirit of renunci- 
ation into every action that one has to per- 
form. “ You have aright to work alone, and 
not to the fruit thereof,” says Sri Krsna, 
‘Let not the fruit of action be your object, 
nor let your attachment be to inaction.” 

It is not action that binds us so much as 
- our attachment to the fruit of our action. So, 
desirelessness or freedom from attachment is 
what we should first achieve. By mere inaction 
it is not possible to have this. We may be 
inactive outside, but intensely active inside. 
Action does not mean mere bodily movement. 
It is the soul’s sense of agency by a wrong 
identification with its body. Freedom from 
the sense of agency cannot be gained by 
making the body motionless. The desire for 
inactivity is as much harmful as that for the 
fruit of action. So, the principle of karma- 
yoga is: Let not the desire for fruit be your 


motive for action; do not long for inaction 
too. 
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Is it possible to act without, motive, it 
may be asked. The reply of the Gitd.is this. 
It is true that there cannot be cefitleavonr: . 
without motive. But instead of haviidea ‘ 
different motive for each action, have one and 
the same motive for all actions. Each action 
will, no doubt, bring in its own result. 
Regard that as a consequence and not as the 
end sought for. What, then, is the one end 
of all actions? The Gitd formulates it in two 
ways. For those who aim at the realization 
of the non-dual Brahman, the end of action 
is inner purification. Unless the mind is 
thoroughly cleansed, the sun of wisdom will 
not rise. For those who are theistically 
inclined, the goal of action is realizing God. 
As the Gitacarya puts it, man attains 
perfection by worshipping God through the 
performance of his allotted work. 

The worship of God is bhakti. Bhakti 
has an important place in the scheme of 
- Advaita discipline. I have clearly pointed 
out in the first lecture how relevant the idea 
of God is for Advita. The object of being 
devoted to God is to gain His grace, and to 
achieve one-pointedness of mind. It is to be 
noted that Hinduism in general — and Vedanta 
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in particular — does not take any narrow view 
of devotion to God. Indian theism has 
certain unique characteristics. In the first 
place, it is not fanatical in its outlook, and it 
provides for a variety of conceptions of the 
Godhead. No one has a right to say that his 
view of God is the only view. As early as 
the age of the Rg-veda, it was discovered 
that, though the Truth is one, it is called 
variously by sages. As the Mahabharata puts 
it, there is nO muni without a view of his own. 
This is as it should be. As no two minds are 
identical, the form of faith that suits one may 
not suit another. Sri Krsna expressly declares 
that there are different ways to God, and that 
even those who worship other gods reach Him 
alone. What one finds in Hinduism is, thus, 
a philosophical theism, which is often mis- 
taken for polytheism. The Hindu is prepared 
to bow before many gods, because he knows 
that the principle of Divinity is the same in 
all the gods. This is one important feature of 
Indian theism. | 
A second feature of Indian theism is that 
it openly recognizes the need for anthro- 
pomorphism. So long as we are human, we 
have necessarily to conceive of God as a 
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person. Worship is not possible without 
image making. To think of God as the Father 
- in Heaven is as much an image as the idol 

carved out of stone or made out of metal. 
And, within human limitations we may think 
of God in any form as Father, Mother, Son, 
etc. The purpose of religious devotion is to 
transfer our emotions from the perishable 
objects to the imperishable Reality. In the 
Puranas we have stories of how even those 
who regarded God as Enemy Number One 
attained Him through their enmity. 

It is true that we have to take a human 
view of God. But we have also to overcome 
this limitation. So, the Hindu Scriptures 
teach that God is omniprescnt, i.e. present 
in every form that we see. Sri Krsna declares 
in the Gita that He resides in the heart of 
every being, and that Vasudeva is everything. 
He isin the good and bad, in beauty and 
ugliness, in construction and destruction, in 
life and death. To demonstrate this vividly 
and ina dramatic manner, Sri Krsna mani- 
fests to Arjuna in the eleventh chapter His 
cosinic form (visva-ripa), a form which is 
divine and awful at the same time, with many 
mouths and eyes, presenting many a wonder- 
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ful sight, decked beautifully, and having faces 
on all sides. This, however, is a form the 
sight of which all cannot stand. Even Arjuna 
could not bear to behold it for long, inspite 
of the Eye-Divine granted him by the Lord, 
and so he had to implore Sri Krsna to assume 
back his human shape. To those who do not 
have the power to see God everywhere, the 
Gitacarya says, ‘See Me as the topmost 
member in each species’. After enumerating 
some of His superior manifestations, Sri 
Krsna sums up saying, ‘Whatever is 
glorious, brilliant or powerful, know that 
to be a manifestation of a portion of My 
splendour ’. | 
The doctrine of Avatara also ‘is peculiar 
to Hinduism. Sri Krsna says in the Gita that, 
whenever virtue subsides and vice prevails, He 
incarnates Himself in order to protect the 
good and punish the wicked. Cosmic balance 
has to be preserved; and for this purpose God 
comes in a tangible form, half concealing 
and half manifesting His divinity. He comes 
as the saviour of the world; and even the 
punishment He metes out to the transgressors 
proves to befor their good. Truly speaking, 
there is neither friend nor foe to the Lord, 
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because all are the same to Him. Each person 
benefits, according to his eligibility, when the 
waters of Heaven descend to the earth and 
flow along human channels. Such descents 
are the Incarnations or Avataras. 
Devotion to any of the forms of God is 
called bhakti. The external accessories of 
_wotship are not important. What is essential 
_ 1s that we should offer ourselves to Him. The 
offering of a flower or a fruit is only sym- 
bolic. The ideal devotee is one who leads a 
dedicated life. ‘“* Whatever you do, whatever 
you eat, whatever oblation you place in the 
sacred fire, whatever you bestow as a gift, 
whatever you do by way of penance, offer it 
to Me,” says the Lord. When one’s love of 
God becomes constant and complete, one 
attains wisdom through His grace, the wisdom 
which liberates the soul from the bonds. 
Rdaja-yoga or dhydna-yoga is the method 
of mind-control through concentration and 
meditation. This is also an auxiliary disci- 
pline to the path of knowledge. This method 
which is generally referred to as yoga is very 
ancient. In the Upanisads and the Bhagavad- 
gita, the yoga-technique of controlling the 
mind is taught. The basic text of the classical 
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Yoga school, however, is the Yoga-sitra of 
Patafijali. The most important concept of 
the Yoga school is that of citta (mind). By itself 
the cittais all-pervading, and is called the 
karana-citta (the cause-mind). But when it is 
associated with a body it contracts, and is 
called the kdrya-citta (the effect-mind). The 
object of yoga is to make the citta assume its 
orginal, pure unmodified status, and thus 
release the purusa (soul) from its travail. 

It is through the functioning of the citta 
that the purusa acts, enjoys and suffers. The 
functionings produce also latent tendencies 
which, in turn, give rise to other tendencies ; 
and thus the cycle of samsdra_ revolves. 
Tossed by the surge of desires and passions, 
the individual ego is restless and knows no 
peace; it is subject to the five afflictions of 
avidyd (ignorance), asmitd (erroneous identi- 
fication of the self with the mind, body, etc.), 
raga (attachment), dvesa (aversion), and 
abhinivesa (the instinctive clinging to life and 
dread of death. In order to free the self from > 
the stranglehold of prakrti, the modifications 
of the mind must be quelled. The modi- 
fications are pramdna (valid knowledge), 
viparyaya (false knowledge), vikalpa (verbal 
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_ Knowledge), nidrd (sleep and dream ), and 
smrti(memory). These must be abolished by 
_ removing the afflictions. 

How are the afflictions to be removed 
and the mental modifications suppressed ? 
Through continued endeavour (abhydsa) and 
dispassion (vairdgya). It is only by long 
practice that a person acquires the habit of 
detachment which will impart to him the 
discriminative knowledge of the self and the 
not self. The details of this practice are set 
forth in the form of eight steps which are 
called the limbs of yoga (astdnga-yoga ). 
The eight steps are: yama (abstentions ), 
niyama (observances), dsana (posture), prdna- 
yama (control of breath), pratydhdara (with- 
drawal of senses from their objects), dhdrand 
(fixed attention), dhydna (meditation), and 
samadhi (concentration). 

The first two, yama and niyama, consti- 
tute the ethical basis of yoga. The third, 
fourth, and fifth members of yoga, viz. dsana, 
pranayama, and pratydhdra, govern respec- 
tively the disciplining of body, vital-force, 
and sense-organs, and are accessary to mind- 
control. The last three limbs of yoga, viz. 
dharana, dhydna and samddhi mark the 
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different stages of concentration. It is they that 
constitute yoga proper. Together they are 
called samyama (constraint). A_ perfectly 
controlled and concentrated mind is essential 
for a fruitful inquiry into the nature of 
Brahman. 

Bharatitirtha-Vidyaranya, in his Pafea- 
dasi, devotes a full chapter to dhydna (medi- 
tation). He distinguishes the way of medi- 
tation from the way of discrimination and 
declares that the former, though not directly 
instrumental to Brahman-intuition, is an 
auxiliary thereto. Meditation is prescribed 
in the Upanisads for those who are not fit for 
the path of knowledge. It arrests the current 
of the mind which courses its way to objects 
of sense, and causes it to contemplate Brah- 
man. Meditation on Brahman may be com- 
pared to a delusion that becomes fruitful. 
A delusion which yields a fruitful result is 
called samvdadi-bhrama. Visariwadi-bhrama is 
a delusion which does not lead to any fruitful 
consequence. Both the light of a lamp and 
the light of a gem may be _ mistaken 
for a gem. Both are cases of delusion. 
But the man -who mistakes the lamp-light 
for gem and approaches it gains nothing, 
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whereas the man who mistakes the light 
of agem for the gem itself gets the gem. 
Meditation on Brahman is like the latter. 
There is meditation on Brahman with attri- 
butes (saguna) ; there is also meditation on 
Brahman without attributes (nirguna). The 
latter is superior to the former. The criterion 
by which the superiority of a _ particular 
method is determined is its relative proximity 
to Brahman-knowledge. That whichis more 
proximate to Brahman-knowledge is superior 
to that which is less proximate. Judged by 
this standard, meditation on the attributeless 
Brahman is superior to the remoter methods 
like the performance of rites and rituals. Just 
as samvadi-bhrama becomes very much like 
valid knowledge at the time of yielding fruit, 
even so dhydna or updsand, when it matures, 
becomes like knowledge at the time of release. 

A text of the Katha Upanisad, expresses 
in a negative mode what are required to be 
cultivated before one could know the Self: 
‘* Not he who has not ceased from evil con- 
duct, who is not calm, who has no concentra- 
tion, whose mind has not become quiescent, 
can attain this (the Self) through knowledge.””! 


| Katha Upanisad, ti, 24. 
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In the Bhagavad-gitd, thirteenth chapter, the 
following are metioned as the ingredients of 
the means to knowledge: (1) absence of 
conceit; (2) freedom from pride; (2) non- 
violence; (4) forbearance; (5) rectitude; 
(6) devoted service to the teacher ; (7) purity ; 
(8) unswerving endeavour in the path -to 
release; (9) self-control; (10) non-attach- 
ment to the objects of sense ; (11) egolessness ; 
(12) perception of defects in birth, death, old 
age, disease, and sorrow; (13) detachment ; 
(14) refraining from passionate sticking on to 
a son, wife, house, etc. ; (15) keeping the mind 
always in a state of equanimity, in the 
presence of both desirable and undesirable 
things ; (16) constant and undivided devotion 
to God gained through Yoga that results in 
the realization of non-separateness ; (17) seek- 
ing places of solitude ; (18) absence of longing | 
for the company of people who are devoid of 
spiritual inclinations ; (19) constancy in the 
pursuit of Self-knowledge ; and (20) realizing 
that release is the goal of true knowledge. 

Interpreting the word atha (then) in the 
Brahmasitra, atha atah brahma-jiidsa (Then, 
therefore, the desire to know Brahman), 


! Bhagavad-gita, xii, 7-11. 
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Sankara says that it means ‘after acquiring 
the four-fold qualification.’ The four quali- 
_ fications are: (1) discrimination of the eternal 
from the non-eternal; (2) non-attachment 
to the enjoyment of fruits either of this 
world or of the other world ; (3) possession in 
abundance of six virtues, viz., calmness, 
equanimity, turning away from sense-objects, 
forbearance, concentration and faith, and 
(4) longing for release. He who is endowed 
with the fourfold qualification (sadhana -— 
catustaya) is the person who is eligible for the 
path of knowledge which is the path of 
self-inquiry (dtma-vicdra). : 
The path itself consists of three steps: 
hearing or study (sravana), reflection (manana), 
and contemplation (nididhydsana). Hearing 
or study stands for the proper understanding 
of the meaning of Vedantic statements. The 
statements are of two kinds: intermediary 
texts and major texts. The intermediary 
texts relate to the nature of the world, the 
nature of the individual soul, the nature of 
the non-dual self, etc. The major texts im- 
part the supreme knowledge of identity. 
From the intermediary texts, only mediate 


knowledge of the truth is gained. From the 
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major texts, the direct experience of the 
plenary reality may be obtained. In the case 
of the supremely competent inquirer, even 
a single hearing of the major text ‘ that thou 
att’ (tattvamasi) will do to effect release. But 
in the case of others, this does not happen 
because of impediments. The impediments 
are-in the form of long-established false 
beliefs, the belief that the teaching of the 
Vedanta is impossible (asambhdvanad), and 
the belief that the contrary is the truth (vipa- 
ritabhavanad). The first of these beliefs should 
be countermanded through rational reflection 
(manana) ; and the second should be destroyed 
through the practice of contemplation (nidi- 
dhydsana). When the impediments have been 
removed, there arises the intuitive experience 
of the non-dual spirit. The intuition which is 
the final mental mode is technically called 
akhandakaravrtti. This is what is known 
as the direct knowledge of the self; it is the 
mode of the mind whose content is the self. 
Although it is a mode of the mind, it is not 
like the other modes. It destorys the other 
modes and finally destroys itself, with the 
result that the self-luminous non-dual spirit 
alone remains. The final mental mode destroys 
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nescience; when nescience is destroyed, 
bondage disappears, and there is gained self- 
realization which is release. 

Let me now discuss what knowledge is, 
and how it differs from action. In order to 
understand what knowledge is — that is, in 
fact, knowledge of knowledge — we should 
contrast it with action. Although both 
action and knowledge relate to the mind, 
action is what the agent does and is depen- 
dent on his will, whereas knowledge must be 
conditioned by its object. Action is 
kartrtantra, it depends on the agent. Know- 
ledge is vastu-tantra ; it depends on its con- 
tent. For instance, it is within the sphere of 
a man’s will to decide to go toa place or not 
_ to go, and if to go how to go there. It is not 
so with knowledge. If what is in front of me 
is a post and I mistake it for a ghost, that 
would not be knowledge. Knowledge should 
conform to its content ; it cannot be arbitra- 
rily constituted by an act of will. Will is not 
Idea. Opinion and belief, in so far as they 
are conditioned by will, do not constitute 
knowledge. If one worships an Image beliey- 
ing it to be Visnu, one may obtain the 
appropriate meritorious results; but this is 
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not a case of knowledge. Acts may precede 
knowledge such as the act of turning the face 
in the direction of the object and opening the 
eyes, etc., in visual perception. But percep- 
tion itself consists in the revelation of its 
content. 

From the definition of the nature ‘of 
knowledge follows the identity of knowledge 
with truth. Knowledge is truth, and truth is 
knowledge. What is called false knowledge 
is not knowledge; itis ignorance. Truth is 
intrinsic to knowledge ; error is extrinsic. It 
is true that relatively speaking, we distinguish 
between true knowledge and false, and that 
there are various criteria of truth and falsity. 
The realists believe that truth consists in 
correspondence between fact and idea. If 
there is one-one correlation between the 
thing that is out there and the idea that is 
within, knowledge is said to. be true; other- 
wise not. But how are we to know that there 
is correspondence? We have no means of 
getting at fact except through idea; how, 
then, can we compare the two? To escape 
this difficulty some realists like the Naiydyikas 
suggest that while correspondence is the 
nature of truth, utility is the test of truth. 
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The Western pragmatists go still further and 
say that there is no truth other than utility. 
Truth is efficacy. Knowledge is an instrument 
to action. That knowledge is true which 
works, or can be cashed. Rejecting this cash- 
view of truth, the idealists conceive of it as 
systematic coherence. That knowledge is 
true which is coherent or self-consistent. 
Empirically speaking, again, there are 
several means of valid knowledge — percep- 
tion, inference, testimony, comparison, 
presumption, and non-cognition. Not all 
the schools of thought accept all these 
avenues of knowledge. In the history of 
philosophy many a battle royal has been 
fought on the question of the relative impor- 
tance of perception or sensation and thought 
or understanding. The empiricists emphasize 
the role of sensation in knowledge, while the 
rationalists rely on reason. The former refer 
all knowledge to sensation as its source and 
test; the latter advocate apriorism which is 
the defence of truth as independent of sense- 
experience. The great German philosopher 
Kant attempted a compromise by stating that 
both sensation and reason are required for 
all empirical knowledge, i.e. knowledge of 
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phenomena: a thing must be given in sensa- 
tion and must also conform to the categories 
of the understanding; only then it becomes 
known. All knowledge of phenomena, accord- 
ing to Kant, is both synthetic and apriori. 
Indian thought, in general, makes a distinction 
between immediate knowledge and mediate 
knowledge. Mediate knowledge which is know- 
ledge through reasoning cannot by itself yield 
certitutde. It must have its basis in immediate 
knowledge. Inthe case of empirical know- 
ledge, it is sense-perception that is the basis. 
But sensation is not the only kind of imme- 
diacy or directness in knowledge. Intuitive 
insight which does not depend on sensation 
is the higher type of immediate knowledge. 
While sensation is infra-rational, intuition is 
supra-rational. For empirical knowledge, 
reason is an auxiliary to sensation; for 
transcendent knowledge it must subserve 
intuition. Without either type of immediacy 
to fall back upon, logic will be without a 
foundation. Mere logic will lead to endless — 
disputes and will not yield any settled con- 
clusion. It is well known, says Sankara, that 
logical reasonings end in disputation because 
of mutual opposition (tarka-jidndndm tu 
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-anyonya-virodhat prasiddha  vipratipattih). 
Even sense-perception is not immediate of the 
first order. Since one has to depend here on 
the senses, the knowledge that results is not 
quite immediate, and may go wrong. The only 
self-certifying and self-evident knowledge is 
the knowledge that is the self. 

According tosome schools of Indian phi- 
losophy, like Nydya, knowledge is an attribute 
of the self. But Advaita Vedanta teaches that 
knowledge is the very essence of the Self. 
The knowledge that we attribute to the mind 
is reflected knowledge, knowledge of the 
second order. It is here that we have the 
triple division — of knower, object known, 
and process of knowing. In the original 
knowledge, that is the self, there is no such 
division. The non-dual self is limitless con- 
sciousness, abiding awareness. It neither 
rises nor sets. Itis constant and unvarying 
light. While relativity belongs to the realm 
of empirical knowledge, there can be no 
relation in self-knowledge that is absolute. 
True knowledge, observes Sankara, is ofa 
single nature, since it is dependent on Reality ; 
even in the world we say that that is real 
which is of one consistency, and that the 
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knowledge thereof is true, as for instance the 
knowledge that fire is hot. 

Is not knowledge, it may be asked, an act 
of the mind? The reply is that knowledge is 
not an act. Action is dependent on the will 
of the agent; knowledge should conform to 
the nature of reality. To go to a distant 
town, for instance, action is necessary. The 
action of going, however, is determined by the 
will of the agent. One may go, or not go, or 
go by alternative modes of transport. But 
the case of knowledge is otherwise. In the 
matter of perceiving a green parrot perching 
On a tree, for example, the perceiver has no 
option. He cannot ‘‘ will’ to perceive it as 
a leaf. Knowledge must conform to the 
object. Itis true that action may precede 
knowledge but knowledge itself is not an act. 
In a recent book, ‘‘ 4 three fold Cord”, which 
is in the form of a dialogue between Viscount 
Samuel and Professor Herbert Dingle cove- 
ring the areas of Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion, the following explanation offered 
by Professor Dingle, of the distinction between 
experience and voluntary action will be found 
to be instructive. ‘By experience I mean 
that of which we are aware, that which is 
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- given to us, so to speak without our having 
designed it and independently of any. ‘wish of 
_ our own........ Voluntary action, on the other 
hand, is what we choose to do and could 
avoid doing if we would. Of course, the two 
things are often associated with one another. 
I might choose to look at the sky to see the 
stars, but my choice here is merely that of 
opening my eyes and turning in a certain 
direction: what I then experience is not of my 
contrivance’ (pp. 251-2). If this is so even 
in the matter of the knowledge of empirical 
objects, it is clear that knowledge of the Self 
is not of the nature of an act. Self-awareness 
is the plenary experience; it is not willed 
activity. 

As we have said already, the path of 
knowledge consists of three phases: study 
(Sravana), reflection (manana), and contem- 
plation (nididhydsana). Of these three, which 
is the principal? Over this question the two 
principal post-Sankara Advaita traditions 
differ. According to the Vivarana view, it is 
Sravana that is the immediate instrument of 
knowledge; and according to the Bhdmati 
view, it is nididhydsana or prasankhydana 
(continued meditation). Vacaspati, the 
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founder of the Bhamati tradition, who regards 
verbal testimony (Sabda) as yeilding only 
mediate knowledge and who considers the 
mind to bea sense-organ, holds that conti- 
nued meditation is the instrument of 
Brahma-intuition. He inherits this view 
from Mandana who thinks that knowledge 
generated by sabda can be only mediate. 
Avidyd (nescience) can be removed by 
immediate knowledge alone. Verbal testimony 
is unable to do this, since it signifies what is 
related (samsrsta) and mediate (paroksa). 
Hence the need for bhdvand or meditation 
which can transmute the mediate knowledge 
gained form verbal testimony into immediate 
intuition. 1 

The Vivaranaview is that verbal testi- 
mony is capable of generating the immediate 
knowledge of the self-luminous Brahman. But 
when there is obstruction through the notions 
of impossibility and the illusory cognition of 
the contrary, there does not arise unshakable 
immediate experience. Hence are required 
reflection and contemplation. The function 
of these is only to remove the obstacles in 
the way of intuition through the Vedanta 
texts. Verbal testimony yields even in the 
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first instance immediate cognition, and that 
cognition becomes unshakable later on the 
removal of the obstalces. Or, we may even 
say that verbal testimony at first gives rise to 
mediate cognition of Brahman, and again 
generates immediate cognition on the removal 
of the obstacles. In any case, verbal testi- 
mony is directly the kdrana (instrument) of 
Brahman-intuition. 

Vacaspati’s claim that the mind is a sense 
organ is rejected on the ground that since 
mind is a common factor in all knowledge it 
cannot serve as a distinctive instrument for a 
particular type of knowledge alone. The self 
is by its very nature immediate. And so, no 
meditation is necessary for making it immedi- 
ate. Its immediacy may well be revealed by 
the major texts (mahdvakyas) of the Upanisads. 
Moreover, what is prasankhydna? It is the 
repetition of ‘hearing’ (Sravana) and reflec- 
tion (manana). How can repetition bring 
about immediate experience? No excellence 
is seen to be occasioned in an object by the 
repetition of a pramdna. If the Upanisad 
texts like ‘That thou art’ do not have the 
power to evoke direct experience, they cannot 
acquire that power by mere repetition. In 
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fact, however, there does arise the intuitive 
experience of the self from the text ‘ That 
thou art’, etc. In the story of the ten travel- 
lers, when the tenth man who forgot to count 
himself is told ‘ You are the tenth ’, he directly 
apprehends his identity, realizing that he is 
the apparently lost man. If it be asked, why 
then does not the first hearing of the text 
‘That thou art’ produce intuitive experience 
in most cases, the reply is that unless 
obstacles are removed a cause does not give 
rise to its effect. Karma and meditation are 
useful only as removers of obstacles in the 
way of jfidna arising from Sravana. The direct 
means to jiidna, however, is the Vedanta text 
itself. Thus, the Upanisads are the pramdna 
for the reality which is the self, Brahman- 
Atman, because they convey true knowledge, 
because they are free from defective causes, 
because they are never sublated, and because 
they lead to the highest human goal. 

Although the two traditions in Advaita 
differ in regard to the immediate instrument 
that occasions knowledge, it is to be noted 
that they are agreed on the teaching that the 
direct means to release is jfidaa, the path of 
inquiry and enlightenment. 
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Let me now turn to a brief exposition of 
the path of Self-inquiry as taught by Ramana 
Maharshi, the Sage of Arunachala. 

The teachings of Sri Ramana Maharshi 
in regard to ‘‘ The Path’’, it will be seen, are 
in perfect accord with the position of Advaita. 
The Maharshi’s teachings are uniquely valu- 
able because they constitute an independent 
confirmation of the truth of Advaita. Ramana 
did not formulate a theory after a formal 
study of Vedanta; he discovered the path 
afresh, gained the plenary experience through 
the technique of self-inquiry, and later when 
the texts were read out to him, he knew that 
they were speaking the same heart-language 
as he had become conversant with, — the 
language of Advaita. 

The plenary experience came to Ramana, 
and the path that led to it opened out before 
him, without any forewarning or conscious 
preparation, when he was a lad of seventeen, 
in 1896. He was a youth enjoying robust 
health ; his class fellows were even afraid of 
his strength and courage. But, for no reason 
whatsoever, one day, he was seized with the 
dread of death. A strong feeling that he was 
going to die possessed him. Any other youth 
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would have succumbed to the feeling, and 
would have run to a physician, an elder, or 
a friend for succour. But Ramana did not 
seek for a way of escape from the crisis; he 
was determined to confront it; he welcomed 
the encounter with death. This was what he 
did. He dramatized death. He lay down on 
the floor — this happened in a small room on 
the first floor of his uncle’s house at Madurai 
where he was staying, — stretched his limbs 
out and held them stiff as though rigor mortis 
had set in. He held his breath and kept his 
mouth tightly closed; his body resembled in 
every respect a corpse. Then followed the 
inquiry: What isit that dies? The body is 
dead ; it will be consigned to the flames, and 
reduced to ashes. But, ““I’’ am not the body, 
since I am aware of the body and its death. 
So, death cannot touch me; I am the deathless 
spirit. Although when expressed in words, 
the inquiry appears to be a process of ratioci- 
nation, it was not, in fact, a piece of reason- 
ing. The truth came ina flash, as it were; | 
Ramana became aware of it directly, immedi- 
ately. The dread of death vanished at once 
and forever. Abidance as the self became 
constant and permanent. 
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Ramana himself gave an account of this 
experience, a long time after, in response to 
the request of devotees at Tiruvannamalai. 
An analysis of this account will reveal the 
elements leading to Advaita-experience and 
the characteristics thereof, so far as words 
can express. The dread of death wrought 
a revolution in the life of Ramana (then 
known as Venkataraman). The attention was 
withdrawn from the external objects, and 
directed towards the self. The vision became 
in-turned, the mind in-drawn. This led to 
the perception of the self—clear, distinct, 
and indubitable perception that was to last. 
for ever. This became the basic note, the 
fundamental sruti, underlying all the apparent 
variations in experience. The previous inte- 
rests, former attachments — all of them dis- 
appeared. Ramana became indifferent to the 
surroundings, to kinsmen, to friends, to 
studies. He was no longer affected by the 
dual throng that constitutes the world — cold 
and heat, praise and blame, etc. All this was 
because the ‘I-am-the-body’ idea was dead and 
‘ I-am-the-self ’ consciousness had become the 
permanent experience. This was the Great 
Awakening gained through intuitive inquiry — 
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the state of pure illumination, ele es 
light. 

Ramana Maharshi was no writer in the 
usual sense of the term. Sometimes he re- 
duced to writing his occasional oral instruc- 
tions. The writings are in prose and in verse 
— mostly in Tamil, some in Sanskrit, and 
a few in Malayalam and Telugu. These writ- 
ings of the Maharshi constitute for us what 
may rightly be called the Ramanopanisad ; 
for here we have authentic instruction in the 
truth of Advaita. 

The two earnest prose- AE of Raniaile 
bear the titles “‘ Self-inquiry”’? and “ Who 
am I?” These were not composed as essays 
for the general reader, but were written down 
in answer to the queries put by two early 
devotees. They were written down on the 
floor, or on a slate, or on bits of paper. This | 
Ramana did, not because he was observing 
a vow of silence, but because he had no incli- 
nation to talk. This circumstance has con- 
ferred a unique blessing on posterity, as it - 
was responsible for the Master writing down 
his earliest instructions with his own hand. 

The central teaching of these written 
instructions is that the path of self-inquiry is 
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the direct means to self-realization. . This is 
the substance of the teaching: the sense of 
“T°? is natural and common to all. beings. 
But, seldom does one enquire into the’ prectse 
nature of ‘I’. Wetake ‘1’ for granted, and 
employ such empirical usage as ‘Icame’, ‘I 
went’, ‘I did’, or ‘I was’. What is this ‘1’? 
What am I? Not much effort is required to 
discover that the body is not * I’. The body 
was not there before birth, nor will it 
survive death. In deep sleep there is not the 
*I-am-the-body ’ consciousness. Even in the 
state of waking, I am aware of the body, and 
therefore, I cannot be the body. Thus, with 
some practice, one can without difficulty 
know that the body is not ‘I’. What is more 
difficult to realize is that the ego is not ‘I’. 
From ignorance springs the ego. The ego ‘is 
the basic super-imposition on the self. The 
‘]’-thought is the first of all thoughts. The 
mind itself is “I’-thought. The mind and 
the ego are the same. Ordinarily it goes out 
through the sense-organs and apprehends and 
enjoys the external objects. It sHould be 
made to turn within and inquire into the 
nature and source of itself. This is to be done 


with the still mind. The inquiry is of the 
6 
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form ‘whoamI?’ This, according to the 
Master, “is the only method of putting an end 
to all misery and ushering in supreme Beati- 
tude. Whatever may be said and however 
phrased, this is the whole truth ina nutshell.’”! 

Explaining the technique of self-inquiry, 
Ramana says, “By a steady and continuous 
investigation into the nature of the mind, the 
mind is transformed into that to which the 
‘I’ refers; and that is in fact the Self’’.? 
One has to ask oneslf “‘ Whence does the * 1’- 
thought, arise? ”’ When the inquiry is persisted 
in, it will be seen that the ego dissolves itself 
in the self which is the Heart (Ardayam). It 
is true that the mind will get distracted quite 
often, and will stray outward. But,.every time 
this happens, the mind must be brought back 
to inquire into its nature. This is to be done 
until the mind subsides in its source, the Self. 
For this, there is no other means more effec- 
tive and adequate than Self-inquiry. Other 
means such as control of breath (pranayama) 
and meditation involving mind-control (yoga) 
may lead*to a temporary subsidence of the 
mind, and not to final liberation. 


! Collected Works, p. 18. 
2 Ibid., p. 33. 
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In the path of Self-inquiry, it is the 
mind, itis true, that investigates. But this 
self-investigation annihilates the mind, and 
itself gets destroyed eventually, just as the 
stick used to stir the funeral pyre is itself 
finally burnt. This is the state of liberation. 
Here, it is realized that there is no mind at 
all. What appeared asthe mind is but the 
Self. Itis the Self that is manifest as *I-I’. 
This is aham-sphurana, prajiidna (self-manifes- 
tation, wisdom) 

Thus, according to Ramana, jfidna-yoga 
is the supreme path. Just as in Patafjali’s 
yoga there are eight steps, in jfidna also there 
are eight steps, Ramana explains. The first 
two, yama (rules of abstentions) and niyama 
(rules of observances) are the same for both. 
There are no regulations regarding dsdna 
(posture) here, in the path of jfidna; any 
posture will do. One may practise it in any 
place or time. Prdndydama consists of exha- 
lation, inhalation, and retention of breath. In 
the path of knowledge, exhalation stands for 
giving up the two aspects of name and form, 
of body and world; inhalation, for taking in 
(grasping) the sat (being), cit (consiousness), 
and Gnanda (bliss) aspects pervading names 
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and forms; and retention for restraining 
them, assimilating what have been taken 
in. The next step is pratydhdra. Here it 
means “being ever on the vigil that the 
rejected names and forms do not intrude 
again into the mind”. Dhdrand which is the 
next, “is retaining the mind in the heart, so 
that it does not wander, by holding firm to 
the concept already grasped, that is: ‘Iam 
the sat-cit-dnanda Aiman (the self which is 
Being-Consciousness-Bliss).’’ Dhydna (medita- 
tion) is steady abidance as ahamsvariipa (self- 
nature). And, samddhiis the natural state 
of self-awareness. This is moksa,' liberation. 
Comparing the two paths, jfdna-yoga and 
raja-yoga, Ramana observes thus: ‘the path 
of knowledge is like taming an unruly bull by 
showing before it a bundle of grass, that of 
yoga is like taming it and yoking it.”’ 2 
Atma-vicara is, thus, the right royal road 
to Self-realization. All can take to it, even 
the sinner— only the sinner should cast 
away the thought that he is a sinner. It is 
not that regulation of food, cultivation of 
Virtues, etc., have not their use. They are 


1 Collected Work p. 27. 
2 Ibid., p. 28. 
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useful in so far as they assist one | in the 
practice of Atma-vicdra. Dispassion, vairdgya, 
is essential. In fact, vairdgya and jfidna; are / 
one and the same. “‘Just as the pearl-diver, 
tying stones to his waist, dives down into the 
depths, and gets the pearl from the sea-bed, 
so every aspirant, pledged to vairdgya, can 
dive deep into himself and realize the precious 
PAtman:” | 

As in the prose-writings, so in the poeti- 
cal compositions, Ramana Maharshi teaches 
the path of knowledge and the truth of 
Advaita. In two of these poems, Ulladu- 
nadrpadu (Forty Verses on Existence), and 
Upadesa-sdram (The Essence of Instruction), 
we have compendious and clear expositions 
of the discipline that the seeker after truth 
should go through in order to gain Self-reali- 
zation. 

In the Ulladu-ndrpadu, the path of self- 
inquiry is thus explained: ‘1’ - thought is the 
first to rise. Inthe inert things there is no 
sense of ‘I’. Itis the mind that consists of 
thoughts. The first of these thoughts is ‘I’. 
The core of the discipline is that one should 


1 Jbid., p. 38. 
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inquire with a keen mind whence this ‘I’ 
rises. When it is said “‘ The ‘I’ rises’, what 
is meant is that herein lies the knot of the 
self and the not-self which is called, techni- 
cally, superimposition or nescience. Bondage, 
soul, the subtle body, egoity, transmigration, 
mind — all these are but synonyms. It is the 
‘I’- thought or ego that functions in various 
ways. Dwelling within the body, it acts, 
enjoys, experiences; leaving one body, it 
enters into another. But, when its nature is 
inquired into, it takes to flight; it turns out 
to be devoid of substance. The ego is the 
prop of all appearances. If the ego is, all 
else is. If the ego is not, nothing else is. The 
ego is all. When what the ego is, is inquired 
into and its non-reality is known, all pheno- 
mena are given up. When, through inquiry, 
the state where the ‘I’ does not rise is 
reached, one realizes that one is the non-dual 
self. When the ‘I’ is lost, the self is gained. 
One should dive into oneself, with senses and 
functions controlled, and find the place whence 
the ‘I’ rises in order to recover the self, even 
as one would dive into water in order to get 
back some precious jewel that has fallen into 
it. The path of knowledge does not consist 
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_ in the verbal repetition of the word ‘I’. The 
inquiry should be done with the mind turned 
_ inward. This isthe direct path. The path 
of meditation which is of the form ‘lam not 
this ; 1 am that’ is not inquiry; itis not an 
auxiliary discipline. Through the inquiry 
“who am I’, the mind reaches the Heart, 
which is only another expression for the Self. 
Then the ego, the pseudo-‘I’, sinks crest- 
fallen, and the real ‘I’, the Self, shines of its 
own accord. This real ‘I’ is not an object ; 
it is the plenary reality. The destruction of 
the ego through inquiry, and the gaining of 
Self-awareness — other than this, there is 
nothing to be accomplished. Pure Self-aware- 
ness is perfection. This is the realization 
that one is always the Self, and that there is 
no other reality. 

Self-inquiry is the path. Indulging in 
metaphysical speculations is not useful. “Does 
anything exist, or not?’ ‘Is reality with 
form, or without form?’ ‘Isit one, two, or 
neither ?’: these are questions engendered by 
ignorance. Similarly, questions about time, 
space, the world and God, do not lead us out 
of ignorance, as also questions about fate and 
free-will, etc. When such questions arise, the 
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inquirer should ask the basic question: To 
whom do these questions arise? One must 
question about the questioner. When the 
questioner is known, there will be no ques- 
tions left to be answered. 

To seek and abide as the eternally accom- 
plished Self is the true accomplishment. 
Delusion and delusion-bred misery disappear 
when one is established in the natural state of 
the Self. The Self is not something which is 
to be newly realized. In fact, even the ex- 
pression ‘realization’ is not apt. The real 
does not need to be realized. The term should 
be understood in a fugurative sense. Self- 
realization is comparable to the realization 
by the tenth man of his identity in ‘the story 
of ten travellers. The supreme truth is that 
there is no plurality at all; from the .stand- 
point of the Absolute, there is no bondage, 
no release, there is no one bound and none to 
be released. All-that-is is the non-dual Self. 

Thus, the Ulladu-ndrpadu is a grand 
poem whose theme is the nature of the ulti- 
mate reality and the path that leads to it. 

In the Upadesa-sdram, the Master gives 
the same teaching in a more concise and 
quintessential form. Action does not lead to 
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liberation. But acts that are performed with- 
out attachment to fruits help by cleansing the 
_ mind and rendering it fit for pursuing the path 
of knowledge. Similarly, the other disciplines 
such as offering worship to the deity, uttering 
the sacred mantras, and meditation, which 
pertain respectively to the body, speech and 
mind, are auxiliaries to the path. Slowly, 
the different aspects of the organism and its 
functions should be sublimated, through 
karma, bhakti, and yoga; gradually one 
should adopt subtler and subtler modes of 
discipline, discarding the grosser ones. The 
value of these disciplines consists in the 
measure of their contribution to the progress 
in the direct path. The direct path for all is the 
mind’s investigation of its own nature, resul- 
ting in the realization that there is no such 
thing as mind. As we have already seen, the 
mind is buta bundle of thoughts; the first 
thought is ‘I’. Oneshould investigate into 
the source of the ‘I ’—thought; one should 
seek for it within; then one would find that 
‘J’ vanishes, leaving, the Self resplendent in 
its positive glory. To know the Self is to 
be the Self, for there are not two selves — 
one that knows and another that is known. 
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When, thus, one’s true nature is known, 
there is endless Awareness-Bliss. This is 
release. 

In a quintad of verses, Sddhana-paiicaka, 
ascribed to Sankara, the disciplines required 
for gaining release are set forth in an ascend- 
ing order. The tradition about this composi- 
tion is this. On the eve of Sankara’s departure 
from this world, his disciples gathered round 
him and begged him for his final instruction. 
In response to their request Sankara is said 
to have composed this quintad known also as 
Upadesa-paiicaka (the Five Verses of Instruc- 
tion): (1) Let the Veda be studied everyday ; 
let the karma taught there be performed well ; 
through such performance let God be 
worshipped ; let one reject all thought of 
desire-prompted action; let the stream of sin 
be shaken off ; let one reflect on the defects in 
empirical pleasures ; let one endeavour in the 
direction of inquiring into the nature of the 
Self ; let one go out of one’s home quickly ; 
(2) let there be association with the good ; let 
there be cultivated firm devotion to God; let 
virtues like calmness, etc., be practised; let 
karma with its stranglehold be given up soon; 
let a good teacher be approached ; let everyday 
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his pddukds be worshipped; let him be 
entreated to teach the one-lettered Brahman, 
i.e. Omkara; let the major texts of the Upani- 
sads be listened to; (3) let the sense of the major 
texts be inquired into; let the view of the 
Upanisads be well adopted; let one retire 
from bad logic; let logic that is in confor- 
mity with scripture be explored ; let there be 
meditation of the form ‘I am Brahman’ ; let 
day after. day pride be eschewed; let the 
notion of ‘I’ in the body be given up; let 
debate with the wise be abandoned ; (4) let 
hunger, as a disease, be treated ; let everyday 
alms be eaten as medicine; let one not beg 
for delicious food ; let there be contentment 
with what one is destined to obtain ; let one 
bear with cold, heat, etc. ; let no futile words 
be uttered ; let the attitude of indifference be 
cultivated ; let favouritism and cruelty to 
people be discarded ; (5) let one remain com- 
fortably in solitude ; let the mind be concent- 
rated in what is superior ; let the plenary self 
be easily intuited; let this world be seen as 
sublated thereby ; let past Karma be allowed 
to get destroyed ; let there be, on the strength 
of knowledge, no attachment to future 
actions; let the karma that has begun to 
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fructify be enjoyed here; and then let one 
stay as the supreme Brahman-Atman. 

The instructions given by Sankara in this 
quintad of verses are designed to lead the 
aspirant fromthe valley of bondage to the 
heights of rtlease—in the words of the 
Brhadaranyaka — 

from the unreal to the Real, 
from darkness to Light, 
from death to Immortality. 


Lecture Three 
THE GOAL 


Four are said to be the human ends 
(purusarthas): wealth (artha), pleasure 
(kama), righteousness or moral goodness 
(dharma), and release (moksa). Of these four 
ends of human existence, the first two, wealth 
and pleasure are but instrumental values. 
Even thus they are valuable only when they 
are grounded in and foster the third value 
which is moral goodness (dharma). They 
must be rooted in the good life and also make 
the good life possible. But even good life is 
not anend in itself. It serves as the necessary 
prelude to the life eternal which, in Indian 
thought, is known as moksa or nirvdna, 
release from finitude and imperfection. This 
is the supreme or final human end, the fourth 
purusartha, Al\lthe systems of Indian philo- 
sophy, except the Carvaka Materialism,. and 
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all the schools of religion are agreed on this 
point, viz. that the ultimate goal of man is 
spiritual freedom, liberation from the cycle 
of repeated entanglement in the empirical 
process. 7 | 

It isthe Indian emphasis on moksa as 
summum bonum that makes the message of 
Indian culture supremely significant to the 
modern man. Moksa, according to the gene- 
rally accepted view in India, is not a post 
mortem experience to be achieved in another 
world ; it is the supreme felicity which is the 
eternal nature of the Self. One need not go 
elsewhere in search of perfection or happiness. 
It is right within and can be discovered there 
if one turned in that direction. To the 
excessively externalised individuals of today, 
there could be no better message than a call 
to inwardness. Itisthe inner Man that is 
the universal Man. *‘ Higher than the Self 
there is nothing whatever’’, declares the Katha 
Upanisad, ““Thatis the end. That is the 
final goal.’’! 

The Self is of the nature of release. Atman 
and moksa are synonyms in Advaita. The Self 

1 Katha Upanisad, iii, 2: purusan-na param kiteit 
sa kastha sa para gatih. ; 
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is ever free ; freedom is its very nature. Only 
this truth is not realized because of nescience. 
The removal of nescience alone is required 
forthe attainment of release’ The same is 
true about the destruction of saimsara which 
is bondage. 

It is true that release is said to be 
*attained’’ and bondage “‘ destroyed’? when 
nescience is removed. But the expressions 
“attainment”? and “destruction”? should 
be understood in this context in a figurative 
sense. There are two kinds of attainment, and 
two of destruction: attainment of the un- 
attained, and attainment of the already 
attained ; destruction of what has not been 
destroyed, and destruction of the already 
destroyed. For the first kind in each, action 
is necessary ; notfor the second variety of 
attainment and destruction. Let us illustrate. 
For getting an ornament made of gold, 
action is essential. It is not enough that one 
procures the money, which itself involves 
action ; one must buy gold, and get the orna- 
ment made, or go to the smith’s shop and buy 
the jewellery. This is a case of attaining 
what has not been attained. An instance of 
the other type is the following. A person 
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imagines that the gold chain he is wearing 
round his neck is lost. The chain is right 
there round his neck; but he is under a delu- 
sion. He sets about searching for the chain. 
A passer-by, on being appraised of the situa- 
tion, points out to the deluded person that 
the chain is there round his neck. The person 
clutches at the chain, jumps in elation, and 
cries out saying, ““I have got back my pre- 
cious chain”. This is a case of attaining 
what is already attained The person affected 
has nothing to do for “ getting back’’ the 
chain. All that he needs get is the knowledge 
of the fact that the chain was not lost. 
Destruction, we said, is of two kinds. For 
destroying, a real serpent, action such as 
beating with a stick is required. This is a 
case of the first kind. For destroying the rope- 
serpent, any amount of beating will not do; 
what is necessary is sufficient light. This is 
an instance of the second kind of destruction. 
Now, the “attainment” of release and 
*‘ destruction’? of bondage are in the second 
of the two senses, which is the figurative — 
sense. Release is eternal, and therefore, it is 
the ever-attained. On account of nescience it 
seems to be unattained as it were. At the 
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dawn of knowledge its eternal nature is 
revealed. Similarly, bondage is not real, 
being nescience-caused. At the rise of know- 
ledge, it is removed as it were, being already 
removed. Thus it will be seen that know- 
ledge, and not action, is the means to the 
gaining of release and the destruction of 
bondage. 7 

In his comnentary on the Mdndikya- 
_ kdrika@ Satkara says: 

‘The souls are never under the veil of 
bondage, imposed by nescience; they are ever 
free from bondage. They are pure by nature, 
enlightened and liberated from the very 
beginning ; so, they are oi the nature of the 
eternally pure, enlightened and free reality. 
* If this be so, why is it said by the teachers 
who know that they are liberated?’ It is 
replied thus: Just as the sun, although ever 
of the nature of illumination, is said to be 
shining, and just as the hills, although ever 
devoid of movement, are said to be standing, 
even so here.” ! 

Again, in the Atmabodha, he observes : 

** The Self, although always attained, is 


| Mandiakya-karika-bhaygya, iv, 98. 
Yj 
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unattained, as it were, through nescience 5 
when that (nescience) is destroyed, it becomes 
manifest, as if attained, like the ornament 
round one’s own neck.”’! 

All schools of thought which accept. the 
reality of the Self do admit that birth, death, 
etc., do not belong to it, that itis immutable 
and eternal. But. quite inconsistently, the 
pluralistic systems hold that there is a sepa- 
rate self for each body, that it really loses its 
immutability and perfection in the state of 
bondage, and that it regains it afresh when 
it is released. Advaita points out that if 
finitude really belongs to the self, as heat 
belongs to fire, then even in the state of 
release it cannot leave the self. And so, the 
very concept of self implies that the self is 
ever free, pure, and perfect, and that the con- 
trary characteristics that constitute bondage 
are illusorily projected by nescience. And, 
all that is required to realize the true nature 
of the Self is the removal of nescience.? 

In the Indian philosophical schools, 
moksa is variously conceived. According to 
1 Atmabodha, 44. 


2 See S'ankara’s commentary on the Bhagavad-gita, 
Kei: 
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some, it is a negative state of absence of 
sorrow. According to others, it is a positive 
experience of unexcellable bliss. To~ the 
former group belong the Samkhya and 
Nyaya-Vaisesika systems, and to the latter 
the schools of Vedanta. The Samkhya con- 
ception of the final goal is that it is the 
spirit’s realization of its complete difference 
from the prius of evolution, called prakrti in 
the system. The spirit no longer identifies 
itself with prakrti and its evolutes ; it remains 
as a witness, alone and uncontaminated. 
This state is known as kaivalya, aloneness. - 
According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika view, the 

soul, when it attains freedom (apavarga), is 
stripped of all qualities, including conscious- 
ness. The reason why the state of release is 
conceived in these views to be a state of 
absence of sorrow and not a positive experi- 
ence of happiness seems to be that, since it is 
not possible to have pleasure without pain, 
one must get rid of pleasure also in order to 
be free from pain. The schools of Vedanta, 
however, regard the state of release as involv- 
ing not only the utter absence of sorrow but 
also the realization of plenary happiness or 
bliss. As to what this happiness consists in, 
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the various schools differ greatly. It may be 
the presence of or participation in God, who 
is the home of all auspicious attributes. Or, 
it may be the realization of identity with the 
Absolute, which is of the nature of bliss 
(dnanda). But in all the schools of Vedanta, 
by the happiness which is characteristic of. 
release is meant, not pleasure as opposed 
to pain, but an experience of fullness and 
peace which transcends both. The term for 
release which is most frequently used in 
Buddhist teachings is nirvana, which literally 
means ** blowing out’ or “ becoming cool”. | 
Opinion is divided as to what the Buddha 
meant by nirvana, whether he meant a nega- 
tive state of ceasing to be or the positive 
experience of bliss. Is nirvaéna ‘‘ only the 
sleep eternal in an eternal night,” or is it 
“life eternal?’ The classical schools of 
Buddhism and the critics thereof seem to 
think that the Buddha meant by nirvdna 
“really nothing’. Others, especially some 
Vedantic interpreters of Buddhism, take 
nirvana to mean ‘‘as if nothing” or “‘nothing, 
as it were.’ “It does not ‘mean complete 
extinction or annihilation,’ says Radha- 
krishnan, ‘* but the extinction of the fire of 
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the bese and the bliss of union ie aS 
whole.”’ 

Though the schoo!s of Indian thought 
differ among themselves in their views regard- 
ing the content of moksa, all of them are 
agreed that moksa is release from the wheel 
of life and death, which is termed samsdra., 
Like the worms that are hurried from one 
whirlpool to another in the rapids of a swift 
current, the souls are tossed from one birth to 
another and are thus caught in a cycle of 
repeated births. Moksa, or release, consists 
in an ultimate withdrawal from this cycle, in 
non-return to birth, or phrased differently, 
it is no-more-death. 

Since, according to Advaita, Brahman Is 
the supreme bliss, release which is Brahman- 
realization is of the nature of unexcellable 
bliss. In release. ‘“‘one gets firmly esta- 
blished in the supreme Brahman that is end- 
less, of the nature of unending Heaven, 1.e. 
happiness devoid of misery, the reality that is 
greater than all. Realizing Brahman that is 
known through all the Vedanta texts as the 
Self, one attains that Brahman alone.’’! 


| Kena-upanisad-vakya—bhasya, iv, 9. 
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Some of those who hold that release is 
only absence of misery argue that apart from 
this there is nothing like happiness. But 
their view goes against experience, Happiness 
and misery are experienced to be different. 
If the absence of misery is happiness, it can 
well be that happiness is the absence of- 
misery. It is a universally observed fact that 
there is in all humans a desire for positive 
happiness, and not merely for the absence of 
misery. What is more, there is a quest after 
more and more happiness. Even animals 
want happiness; only they do not have the 
power of discrimination to find out the 
means that will gain happiness for them. 
Man has this advantage that he can, if he 
wants, adopt the means to happiness after 
learning it from scripture and the sages. 
And, these tell him that the Self itself is the 
supreme happiness, the final goal, moksa. 

As release is the eternal nature of the 
Self, one need not wait for realizing it till 
death overtakes the physical body. Even 
while tenanting a body one is released at the 
onset of knowledge. Such a one is called 
a jivanmukta, released even while living in the 
body. This, again, is a precious insight of 
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Advaita. Moksa is not an unseen fruit to be 
gained after death. It is not a post mortem 
experience. It can be realized hete and now. 
A text of the Upanisads declares: -“‘ Qne 
realizes Brahman here.’”?! The supreme know- 
ledge arises as dispelling ignorance. And, 
when this happens, release which is the 
eternal nature of the Self is realized. The 
continuance of the body is in no way incom- 
patible with the status of release. What 
happens when release is gained is a change in 
perspective. Before release, one took the 
world of which the body is a part to be real; 
after gaining Self-knowledge one realizes that 
the world is an illusory appearance. If the 
body were real, then release could come only 
after the destruction of the body. But, since 
the body is not real, its continued appearance 
or disappearance is of no consequence. 
Karma which is responsible for the repea- 
ted embodiment of the soul is three-fold: 
saficita, the fund of accumulated deeds of the 
past which will bring about future births ; 
dgdmi, the deeds that one does in the present 
life and will do in future lives—these will be 


1 gtra brahma samasnute. 
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added on to saficita; and prdrabdha, that 
portion of the past deeds which has given rise 
to the present birth, i.e. the Aarma that has 
begun to fructify in the form of the. present 
embodiment. Of these three varieties of 
karma, sadjicita and dgdmi do not belong to 
the man of realization because they get burnt 
up in the fire of knowledge ; and they do not 
any longer affect him by producing merit 
(punya) and demerit (pGpa), both of which 
are evilin so far as they perpetuate trans- 
migration If it be asked how could the man 
of realization be absolved from the evil results 
of saficita and dgdmi, we reply: even because 
he does no longer identify himself with the 
illusory projections of mescience, beginning 
with egoity (ahankdra) and ending with the 
physical body. His realization is of the form 
of the truth: “I did nothing in the past; I do 
nothing in the present ; I shall do nothing in 
the future. In all the three times I am free 
from the sense of being an agent of actions. 
Iam Brahman.’’ What others may continue 
to observe as his actions are not his actions; 
they do not attach themselves to him even as 
water does not stick to the lotus-leaf. Thus, 
for the man of Self-Knowledge, there are no 
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deeds, whether good or bad, nor the conse- 
quences thereof. As we have already shown, 
even meritorious deeds are of the nature of 
evil, since they too cause embodiment. 
_ There now remains the question about 
prarabdhakarma: why should this too be not 
destroyed for the man of Self-knowledge? 
The one who asks this question is the one 
who bears a body and is yet unreleased ; such 
a one sees the jivan-mukta also to continue 
living in'a body. The answer has to be 
framed in the language that he can under- 
stand: the continuance of the jivanumukta’s 
body for a while longer has to be accounted 
for. The present body is the result of 
pradrabdha; it is only when the fruit of 
prarabdha has been exhausted that the body 
will fall. But the continuance of the body 
does not in any way affect the mukta’s state 
of wisdom ; for he knows that the body is not 
real, that it is but an illusory appearance. 
But, then, the continuance of the effect after 
the cause has ceased to be may be objected to: 
when nescience, the cause of bondage and 
embodiment, has been destroyed, how could 
the body stay on? In answering this objection, 
- several illustrations are given. The potter may 
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remove the rod from the wheel on which he 
shapes the pot; but the wheel continues to 
rotate till the momentum is spent. Similarly, 
even though the cause of embodiment, nesci- 
ence, has been destroyed through knowledge, 
its effect, i.e. the body, may persist till the 
prarabdha gets exhausted through enjoyment: 
In a dream a person sees a ferocious tiger ; he 
is seized with fright and wakes up. Now, the 
cause of fear has been removed; yet, the 
person’s body continues to tremble fora time. 
This is another example. Let us imagine an 
archer practising archery : he has a number of 
arrows in his quiver; one of the arrows he 
has taken out of the quiver and shot it from 
his bow at the target; another he has taken 
in hand and placed it on the string, ready to 
be shot. Now, let us suppose that at this stage 
the archer resolves not to continue the practi- 
sing of archery ; he may, then, throw away 
the quiver full of arrows; he may also cast 
away the arrow that he has in hand; but he 
cannot recall the arrow he has already released 
from his bow; that must do its work, and 
only then it will stop. This illustration may 
help us in understanding why, while sajicita 
and dgdmi are not there for the jivan-mukta, 
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prarabdha must work itself out and is there- 
fore inescapable. To the question: how to 
destroy prdrabdha ? the answer is : by enjoying 
the merit and demerit occasioned by it. But 
all this explanation, it should be remembered, 
is from the standpoint of the unreleased. For 
the jivanmukta, there is no body at all, and 
so there is no need either for explaining the 
continuance of the body. 

There is a text of the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad which says: “If the purusa knows 
the self as ‘thisam I’, then desiring what 
and for whose desire should he suffer along 
with the body ?’’! Here, the reference is to the 
Jivan-mukta. The one who is released while yet 
living has nothing more toachieveand has no 
more endstogain. The satisfaction (trpti) that 
is his is without any limit and determination 
Now that he has realized the supreme Self, all 
obligations have been fulfilled and all desires 
have been quenched. Prior to the acquire- 
ment of true knowledge man has many duties 
to be performed and many desires to be satis- 
fied. He works for the pleasures of the world 
and the happiness of heaven; and he strives 


! Brhadaranyaka, IV, iv. 12. 
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for release from his earthly bonds. But when 
once he attains Brahman-knowledge, there is 
nothing else for him to do. Because he has 
accomplished his object, reached his journey’s 
end, he contrasts his state of felicity and 
peace with the iniserable condition of those 
who are struggling, and feels supremely satis- 
fied. The ignorant men who wallow in the 
misery of the world pursue their desires in the 
hope of acquiring progeny, etc. But the man 
who has giined supreme happiness, what 
more should he desire, and why should he 
follow the way of the world? Those whose 
aim is the attainment of heaven tread the path 
of karma. But he who isthe self of all the 
worlds, why and wherefore should he engage 
himself in rituals and ceremonials? If it be 
asked whether the jfdnin cannot indulge: in 
activities for the sake of the welfare of the 
world, let those who are eligible for it do it 
by all means. Saviours like Vyasa and 
Sankara are entitled to preach to the world. 
Philosophers like Sankara come to the world 
with a mission to save it. They are, like huge 
ships, the carriers of innumerable anguished 
souls across the sea of samsdra. But the 
majority of those who are blessed. with 
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Brahman-knowledge are not eligible for this 
task. The jfidnin is devoid of any kind of 
activity, be it good or bad. Even the activities 
like eating, drinking, bathing, etc., which are 
attributed as indispensable to him do not 
exist before his vision. The ignorant may 
speak of the jidnin that he is not free from 
activities, but that in no way affects him. 

The unenlightened look with the eye of igno- 
~ rance, whereas to the divine vision of the seer 
there isno action, nor action-bred miseries. 
For the jfdanin there is not even the obligation 
of study and reflection, since study is inten- 
ded for those who do not know the truth, 
and reflection for those who are troubled by 
doubts. Nor has the jfidnin to meditate, for 
he is rid of all notions of the contrary like 
conceit in the body, etc. The cognition ‘I am 
a man’, which occasionally he may get is not 
the result of any present perversity on his 
part. It is occasioned by the impression of 
his long practice, and it is not capable of 
obstructing his intuition. Meditation is not 
the remedy for the removal of his empirical 
usage, for empirical usage lapses of its own 
accord when prarabdha perishes. As long as 
the karma lasts, even a thousand meditations 
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cannot dislodge empirical usage. If those 
who do not seek release-in-embodiment but 
who desire relative pleasures practise medita- 
tion, let them do so. But the jfidnin who 
understands that by his empirical usage there 
can be no harm to his realization, for what 
purpose should he meditate? Nor is there 
samadhi for him, since he has discarded 
already the projections of maya. But samadhi 
and projection are modifications of the mind ; 
and a jfidnin is one who has freed himself 
from the modifications of the mind. If it be 
said that samadhi is instrumental to the intui- 
tion of Brahman, then, for him who possesses 
already the intuition, of what use is the 
instrument ? He has no obligation whatever, 
nothing to be apprehended or attained. He 
is centred in the self, and is supremely satis- 
fied therein. 

To the jfidnin who is a non-agent and a 
non-enjoyer, there may occur activities which 
are scripturally enjoined or empirically occa- 
sioned ; but by them he is in no way affected. 
His actions are conditioned by prdrabdha, 
and he has no hand in them. Or, even though 
there is nothing for him to be accomplished 
in this world, he may act in accordance with 
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scripture in order to save the world. His 
physical body may worship the deity, bathe 
in the holy waters, and take to the life of 
the mendicant. His speech-sense may repeat 
the Vedic mantras or study the system of 
Vedanta. His intellect may meditate on the 
form of Visnu or become merged in the bliss 
of Brahman. But he does nothing, nor does 
he cause others to do anything. He is 
the witness of all things and thoughts without 
any conceit in the way of the senses and in 
the functions of his mind. 

In the Bhagavad-gitd, Sri Krsna gives a 
description of the status of the jivanmukta 
more than once. The jivanmuktas are those 
who have gained steady wisdom, those who 
have transcended the three gunas. They are 
free from the petty desires that bind the soul. 
They have neither the sense of agency, nor 
that of enjoyership, for they have ceased to 
identify themselves with a single body-mind 
organism. The extremes of life such as praise 
and blame, heat and cold, do not trouble 
them. Theirrevelry, if revelry it may be 
called, is in the Self. They do good to society, 
but without any sense of egoity. Their 
actions are not born out of constraint; they 
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are the spontaneous expressions of their 
innate goodness. The very existence of such 
persons is a blessing to the world. The goal 
they have attained is Brahma-nirvdna, the 
Freedom that is the Absolute. Having 
attained this final goal, one is not born again. 

In a poetical composition, Jivanmukta-, 
nandalahari, attributed to Sankara, there is a 
vivid account of the sage who has gained 
perfection. The sage who, after initiation 
by the guru, has overcome the darkness of 
ignorance, is no longer deluded or allows 
himself to be deceived by the guiles of the 
world; he has no vyadmoha. -He may mix 
with gay townsfolk or be in a forest alone. 
He may live in palaces and mansions of the 
rich or on tops of mountains, banks of rivers, 
and hermitages. He may bein the company 
of innocent and happy children, or of those 
who have become old, careworn, and stricken 
with fear and sorrow. He may be in the 
midst of learned scholars, great poets, or keen 
logicians. In all such situations, the sage 
remains the same, unperturbed and calm. 
The relative values of our empirical world 
have no value for him. The sage has gone 
beyond all dualities and discords. To outward 
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appearance he may act in a variety of 
ways. He may practise meditation, or offer 
formal worship to the Deity; he may wor- 
ship the Deity in any form— the Mother- 
Goddess, Siva, Visnu, Ganapati, or any 
other ; he may recite the names of the Divine, 
with tears of joy streaming from his eyes} 
he may bathe in the Ganges or in tanks, 
smear his body with ashes. But these do not 
make any difference to him. He may clothe 
himself or not; he may be dressed in super- 
fine clothes or he may appear in tattered 
rags. What do these matter to him? The 
states of experience, waking, dream, and 
sleep, the three gunas, sattva, rajas, and tamas, 
the orders of life —all these have no value 
for the sage. He has transcended duality. 
The notions of ‘I’ and ‘mine’, ‘they’ and 
‘theirs’ have fled from him. There is not 
even a trace of delusion: the sage is abso- 
lutely free, perfect, and pure; his nature is 
not sullied by the world of plurality. He is” 
a jivanmukta. 

There is a detailed account of the jivan- 
muktain Vidyaranya’s work, the Jivanmukti- 
viveka. The jivanmukta is one who renounces 
through wisdom (vidvat-sannydsa). Because of 
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the dawn of wisdom, he has no delusions. 
The world may appear; but he is not taken 
in. The pairs of opposites which constitute 
empirical existence do not affect him. The 
illumination on his face does not increase 
when happiness comes or decrease when pain 
appears. Even in sleep he is awake; for him. 
there is no empirical waking; his knowledge 
is free from all v@sands (residual impressions). 
Though responding to feelings such as love, 
hatred and fear, inwardly he is not affected 
and remains pure like ether. He has no 
egoity ; his intellect is not tarnished by action 
or inaction. The world does not hate him; 
he does not hate the world; he is free from 
elation, envy, and fear. Heis at peace with 
the host of phenomena that constitute sam- 
sara; though well-versed in all the arts, he is 
artless ; and though he is endowed with mind, 
he is without mind. Though engaged in all 
empirical matters, he remains perfectly cool, 
even as one would be in matters relating to 
others; for he is the plenary Self. He is 
completely satisfied with the ambrosia of 
wisdom; he has no obligations, and has 
nothing more to do or to achieve. Such a 
one is the jivanmukta. 
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Some critics of Indian thought believe 
that the Indian pursuit of spirituality is a 
selfish quest, and that the saint and the sage 
are concerned with only their own salvation. 
This criticism, however, is the result of a 
gross misunderstanding of the Indian ideal 
of spirituality. Whether from the theistic or 
from the absolutistic standpoint, the goal is 
not a selfish gain. God-realization or Self- 
realization is the state of perfection where 
there can be no room for even the least trace 
of selfishness. For the man of wisdom there 
is not the distinction of ‘mine’ and ‘not- 
mine’. He regards the whole world as his 
household.! But what is the true help that 
the world could receive from the mukta? “‘ The 
realization of the Self,” declares Ramana 
Maharshi, “‘is the greatest help that can be 
rendered to humanity........ A saint helps the 
whole of humanity, unknown to the latter.”’ 2 
In the Advaita tradition there is a view accor- 
‘ding to which no single individual soul is 

finally released until all souls are released. 


1 ayam nijah paro veti ganana lighu-cetasam, 
udara-caritanam tu vasudhaiva kutumbakam. 

2 Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (Sri: Ramas 
nasramam, Tiruvannamalai, 1958), p. 18. 
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This is known as the doctrine of sarva-mukti 
(release of all). Even otherwise, the charge 
of selfishness cannot be levelled against the 
pursuit of moksa or against the mukta. 
Selfishness and spirituality are poles apart, 
even as the ego is not the true Self. 

' In these three lectures I have endeavoured. 
to present the Insights of Advaita in regard 
to the absolute non-dual Reality, the. disci- 
plines that constitute the path to Perfection, 
and the final goal which is Perfection or 
Moksa. The teachings of Advaita stem from 
the Veda, the Upanisads and the Bhagavad- 
gitd ; they were arranged by Vydsa and con- 
solidated by Sankara; innumerable sages and 
saints have served as witnesses to the grand 
truth of Advaita. I cannot better conclude 
these lectures than by citing a passage from 
one of the discourses delivered in Madras, in 
1932, by His Holiness Jagadguru Sri Sankara- 
charya of Kanchi: 

“* On the tree that is the Veda, there are 
the flowers, the Upanishads. The Brahma-sitra 
serves as the thread which helps in making a 
garland out of them, fit to be worn round the 

neck: veddantavakya-kusuma-grathanarthatvat 
sutranam..- 
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‘If the maker of the thread (siitra) was 
Vyasa, the one who made the garland was the 
Acharya. Those who wear the garland are 
we. That garland should adorn our neck. 

*“ What we have conclusively understood, 
is this: ‘The truth is only one; allis of the 
nature of Isvara ’. On account of past impre- 
ssions, things appear as different. But all 
must be made into one. Even what is referred 
to as ‘we’ must be dissolved. For that, the 
appropriate sacred texts should be studied. 
The means to this are the Veda, the Smrtis, 
the Puranas, the sight of temples, ptja, etc. 
We sacrifice so much for the sake of the 
objects of the world. We can do anythihg 
for gaining the bliss that is stable. The royal 
sage Janaka said ‘I have given away the 
entire Videha kingdom; I have given away 
myself too.’ 

videhan dadami mam chapi saha dasyaya,”” 


1 T. M. P. Mahadevan, The Sage of Kanchi, (1967) 
pp. 60-61. 
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